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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK (Janus) 


M'DDLES 
Mr. CuBE AND THE LAW (Quintin Hogg, M.P.) 
THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF Poetry (C. Day Lewis) 
FONTANA Dt Trevi (Professor D. W. Brogan) 
ENGLISH-TEACHING IN EGyet (John Bray) 
CamPione Det Monpo (Julian Bullard) 


MARGINAL COMMENT (Harold Nicolson) 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR _... ve ia oe 14 
From Christopher Hollis, M.P., Ivor Thomas, M.P., 
the Master of University College, Herbert Malone, 
en, Me 

BOOKS OF THE DAY 
Military Attaché in Moscow, by Mz ajor- -General Richard 
Hilton; The People of Great Russia, by Geoffrey 
Gorer and John Rickman (I. Deutscher) ; The Concept 
of Mind, by Gilbert Ryle (Michael Oakeshott) ; Benito 
Mussolini: Memoirs 1942-43, edited by Raymond 
Klibansky (C. M. Woodhouse). 

Other reviews by Ralph Abercrombie, Dr. Elizabeth M. 
Wilkinson, Monk Gibbon, L. A. G. Strong, &c. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT (Custos) 
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of Commonwealth Foreign Ministers 

which opens at Colombo on Monday may well turn 

out to be considerably more important than dis- 

cussions regarding it have so far suggested. That 
the .neeting is less formal than some, and will start with no 
fixed agenda, is all to the good, but if the conference is to be 
limit: to ten days resolute selection will have to be made from 
the mass of questions to which the Ministers might profitably 
Their mere contact should be of great value in 
itself, for new Governments have just taken office in Australia and 
New Zealand; for their represemtatives to strike acquaintance 
with their Commonwealth colleagues will be an experience of value 
Within the Commonwealth delicate. questions 
India and Pakistan, and between both and 
assisted towards solution through friendly 
counse: from Mr. Bevin Mr. Noel-Baker. Apart from that, 
the Co: imonwealth as a whole must if possible concert a united 
policy regarding measures to stay the onset of Communism in 
Asia, and in particular regarding the recognition of the Com- 
munist régime in China. India and Pakistan have already done this, 
but the position of Britain and Canada is difficult, in view of 
the opposition of a large section of American opinion to any 
recognition of Mao Tse-tung, and the manifest desirability of 
working in the closest harmony with the United States. Recog- 
nition by this country, it is understood, has been decided on and is 
likely to be announced immediately ; if so, the sooner the rest of 
the Commonwealth takes a similar step the better. But that step 
in itself will raise new problems, and the opportunity for the 

onwealth States to consider them togethe nate. 
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The National Finances 

Su Stafford Cripps, with a touch of that frankness out of which 
his former political reputation was made, pointed out on Wednesday 
| that about half the factors which helped to reduce the dollar deficit 
| in the last quarter of 1949 were of a temporary nature. Even with 
these passing aids it was not possible to wipe out that deficit, only 
to reduce its size from £131,000,000 in the third quarter of 1949 to 
£11,000,000 in the fourth, and we are still not as well provided with 
gold and dollar reserves than we were when Marshall Aid began. 
Any kind of improvement is to be welcomed, but there is no 


reason to revise the opinion that by the middle of 1950 the 
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national finances will be in a dangerous state. The latest Exchequer, 
Returns which show that expenditure exceeded revenue in the first 
nine months of the financial year by some £22,000,000 reinforce 
this impression. The Returns do not disprove the Budget estimate 
of a surplus of £448,000,000 in a full year. There is still time 
for the leeway to be made up. But there is little ground for 
hope that the next Budget will be framed with buoyant revenues. 
It will be more difficult than ever for the Chancellor in April, 1950, 
to budget for a surplus, yet in view of the re-emergence of infla- 
tionary symptoms in recent months it is even more important that 
he should do so. In fact, the man who has to handle the national! 
finances from now on is going to have a very hard task—harder 
than was thought even a few weeks ago. It has been a common- 
place for some time that the unattractive financial outlook was one 
of the factors influencing the date of the election. It is clearer 
now than ever that the Chancellor who makes up the next Budget 
will need all the comfort an electoral mandate can give him. 


Focus on Formosa 

A note of reserve marked the references made by the Russian 
propaganda services to China during the official celebrations of 
Marshal Stalin’s seventieth birthday ; was welcomed 
as a promising recruit to the Communist team, it was made fairly 
plain that she had not yet been given, so to speak, her colours. 
Mao Tse-tung seems to be still in Moscow, where the terms of 
the Sino-Soviet almost certainly being reviewed. What 
Russia wants from Communist China, apart from a reaflirmation 
of her extensive privileges in Manchuria, is not known ; but pretty 
certainly one of the things that Communist China wants from 
Russia is help in building up both an air force and an air transport 
She will probably get it. Meanwhile Formosa has been 
publicly classed, with Tibet and Hainan Island, as a target for 
Communist military strategy in 1950; and fallacies 
which are helping to bedevil American Far Eastern policy, whose 
tendencies are discussed in a leading article, is the belief thar the 
presence of American advisers onethe island might make a decisive 
contribution to its security. If the Americans want to keep the 
Communists off Formosa they can only do so by sending an 
expeditionary force there and putting the whole island under 
American command. The idea that it can be held by its Nationalist 
garrison, with Americans playing the same role there as they did 


though she 
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system 


among the 
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in Greece, is not one that will work in real life, and no one ought 
to know this better than the Americans themselves after their 
experiences on the Chinese mainland. 


Defiant Israel 

How far Zionism is a religious and how far a secular movement 
the Zionists have never been able to agree among themselves. There 
can, however, be no doubt that the current exhibition of Israeli in- 
transigence over Jerusalem is almost wholly political in aims and 
origin. The new city of Jerusalem is the one Jewish-held enclave 
in the still Arab mountain-backbone of Palestine. As a present 
capital it is a liability, strategically vulnerable and economically 
isolated. But as a springboard pointing east its potential value is 
obvious, and the vehemence with which Israel now opposes the 
internationalisation of the city—an integral part of all partition 
schemes—is some indication of the ease with which other curbs on 
her expansion are capable of being repudiated when the time is 
ripe. It is a pity that the inevitable delay in drafting the statute 
for Jerusalem is giving Israeli politicians an opportunity to work 
themselves up into a state of unrestrained defiance of the rest 
of the world. Many Zionists will admit that Zion, sliced arbitrarily 
in two, as it is at present, is not (to use one of their favourite words) 
“viable.” To become viable it must be made wholly Jewish, wholly 
Arab or international. Since either of the first two solutions is in- 
tolerable, the third is left. And since this third solution was agreed 
to by a larger and more spontaneous majority of the General 
Assembly than that which carried the rigged vote of partition on 
which Israel's international standing is based, the present Israeli 
truculence is ungracious as well as illogical. No harm would be 
done if the Trusteeship Council were to remind Israel of her acute 
economic dependence on the world’s goodwill. 


Dollars for the Colonies 

Wherever the responsibility may be adjudged to lie, the break- 
down of the loan negotiations between the Colonial Development 
Corporation and the International Bank is singularly unfortunate. 
President Truman’s Fourth Point, on the use of American capital 
for developing the backward regions of the world, no doubt con- 
cerns the United States primarily, but the International Bank has 
an American chairman and its seat in the United States ; the failure, 
therefore, of the first project for co-operation by the bank in the 
development of British dependencies cannot fail to damp American 
enthusiasm for a Fourth Point policy. It is argued on the one side 
that the stipulations for searching inspection of the uses to which 
a loan is put are complicated and vexatious, on the other that 
the bank is merely taking normal commercial precautions. 
There is clearly something in both contentions, particularly perhaps 
in the argument that since the sum involved is small—five million 
dollars—and the use to be made of the heavy equipment to be 
purchased with the dollars can only in part be foreseen, close 
supervision might well be onerous. True 
though that may be, it is not conclusive. An experiment 
was projected, and it is of the first importance that the 
experiment should be made. It is necessary to proceed to some 
extent by trial and error, and the error would not, at the worst, be 
very disastrous for the Colonial Development Corporation. The 
bank itself might well find that in practice no elaborate inspection 
The Corporation should try again. 


inspection and 


Vas necessary. 


Victory for the Wafd 

With no more known of the result of the General Election in 
Egypt than that the Wafd, led by the now veteran Nahas Pasha, 
is assured of a clear majority in the Chamber, detailed comment 
must necessarily be deferred. It_is uncertain whether Nahas will 
continue to lead the party—he is now 73—and his considered 
political programme must be awaited, for platform programmes 
often undergo substantial modification before they become Front 
But, generally speaking, the Wafd victory, 
Nahas Pasha’s 


Bench programmes. 
and the extent of it, are clearly to be welcomed. 
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eyes have usually been turned West rather than East, and he has 
shown a desire for good relations with Britain. It is a definite 
advantage that one party should command a majority in Parliament 
thus making the unstable and unsatisfactory coalitions that haw 
recently prevailed unnecessary. And despite the internal strains it 
may create, it is a good thing to have in office a party strong 
enough to withstand the arbitrary vagaries of the Palace. Egypt 
holds an important position strategically and as the strongest State 
in the Arab League. On the whole. the new régime now inaugurated 
promises well for her, though much will depend on the ability of 
the new Government to deal effectively with the deplorable social 
conditions prevailing throughout the country. 


Schoolmaster or Bus-Driver ? 


The cry of the underpaid schoolmaster has been heard so often 
in the post-war years that mere reiteration has in some cases 
deadened its effect. But the arresting address given by Mr. A. R 
Woolley, Educational Secretary of the Oxford University Appoint. 
ments Board, to the Incorporated Association of Headmasters on 
Tuesday stated the problem in language it is impossible to ignore 
Among the hard facts he cited may be selected these: The salary 
of a grammar-school assistant-master on the Burnham Scale has 
increased by under 30 per cent. since 1939, whereas that of most 
of his neighbours—and of the cost of living—has gone up by three 
times that; bus-drivers are often paid more ‘than sixth-form 
masters ; in the last five years, of 897 men who have graduated in 
the final schools in mathematics and the sciences at Oxford, about 5 
per cent. are now in the teaching profession ; the Barlow Committee 
declared that some 40 per cent. of the university output of scien- 
tists was needed in the schools, but owing to the immensely more 
attractive conditions offered by industry it is notorious that com- 
petent science masters are virtually unobtainable. If the question 
is asked, why should any university graduate of any competence 
become a schoolmaster, the only answer must be that he feels a 
definite vocation for that calling. That does happen, and the com- 
munity is content to exploit such a man’s ideals shamelessly. But 
even that will not continue, for a man must, most properly, think 
of his wife and children ; has he a right to condemn them to poverty 
by entering an underpaid profession when he could enter a well- 
paid one? The sequence is plain—second-rate teachers, second- 
rate university entrants, second-rate university output, second-rate 
entrants into industry and the professions. A stimulating prospect ? 


Little Coal—Much Praise 


There is surely something excessive, something not unconnected 
with the coming General Election, in the praise which has been 
lavished upon the miners for their success in 1949. First of all, 
what is this success ? Two objectives were set for the year 1949, 
a lower one of 215,000,000 tons and a higher of 220,000,000 tons. It 
was generally agreed that these figures were miserably low. But 
no sooner is it known that the mines have just managed to top the 
lower of these two figures than the public relations machine (paid 
for by the taxpayers) goes into action and there is an outburst of 
self-congratulation almost beyond belief. The miners, who are in 
a position to know the facts, having produced 6,000,000 tons more 
than in 1948 with a labour force that fell by 16,000 during the 
year, can hardly have been impressed by this ballyhoo. The plain 
fact is that the policy of mechanisation is beginning to 
pay dividends, despite widespread resistance from the men 
a resistance which nationalisation enabled to be more rather 
than less effective. .Yet output is still due for a fall if 
the present decline in the labour force goes on. If the Coal 
Board is to plan effectively, it had best forget the congratulations 
recently showered upon it and concentrate on getting its labour 
figures right. For the past two years its estimates have been wildly 
wrong, and in 1949 the total employed went down when it was 
supposed te go up. Whatever enabled the miners to reach their 
modest objective, it was not national planning. 
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WESTWARD LOOK 


RESIDENT TRUMAN’S annual message on the state 

of the Union came in time to introduce a greater element 

of stability into the views of Americans on their own 
future. Until he delivered it on Wednesday the prophets 
of the New Year had had the greatest difficulty in finding some- 
thing useful to say about the United States. That great source 
of hope and sustenance was overflowing with uncertainties. 
Many of them still remain. It is not merely that 
Congressional elections are due to be held in November 
and that the debates on the next instalment of Marshall 
Aid are about to begin, in the shadow cast before by 
those elections. Many other matters are undecided. The slow, 
but hitherto sure, unfolding of the grand design of American 
forcign policy has been checked by the emergence of Communist 
rule in China. The great possibilities of American investment in 
those parts of the world that need new capital, incorporated by 
President Truman as Point Four in his Fair Deal programme of 
last year, are still only possibilities, and they are questioned by 
powerful interests in the United States. Possibly it is these same 
interests which are most inclined to fear a hard check to domes- 
tic prosperity, and quite probably they are wrong to do so, but 
they are not alone. There is even a doubt, fostered by a recent 
crop of resignations among the higher officials of the Adminis- 
tration, as to which men the President can call upon to work the 
rapidly extending machinery of federal government in the 
coming year. 

It needs to be made quite plain at the outset that such change 
and uncertainty in American affairs are not cause for uninter- 
rupted gloom. Certainly most Americans—a nation still young 
enough to regard changg in the first instance as a source of new 
opportunities—would not so regard them. The net result of 
the change may be an improvement. Such an outcome could 
usually be relied upon in the past. It was hope not fear of 
change which led Mr. Churchill in 1941 to quote “ But west- 
ward, look, the land is bright.” It was a dynamic, not a static, 
idea of policy which led Mr. Marshall to make his Harvard 
speech on aid to Europe in June, 1947. And it is the firm 
confidence that American policy will not stand still, but will 
accommodate itself to the opportunities and dangers of a rapidly 
changing situation, which still makes the United States the 
brightest single hope for peace and sanity in the world. For 
these fundamental reasons, uncertainty as to the exact course 
that America will take does not in the least imply any loss of 
faith that that course is set in the right general direction. But 
it still remains to be considered whether hesitation at this time, 
and over so wide a field, will have any damaging effects upon 
the course of world affairs, and on British policy in particular. 

There is no point in denying that there are certain features 
of the American version of democratic practice which arouse 
no enthusiasm whatever in this country. For nearly a decade 
now we have had to witness the periodic spectacle of measures, 
on which our own security and prosperity to a great extent 
depended, subjected to a Congressional process in which argu- 
ments based on prejudice and ignorance were as prominent as 
those based on sound judgement and information, if not more 
so. This very week we have had the spectacle of a member of 
the House of Representatives arguing that if the British Govern- 
ment decides to recognise the Peking Government, aid to Britain 
should be cut off. The most that can be said is that the British 
people are becoming used to this sort of thing, and find them- 
selves able to bear it because, however bizarre some of the 
arguments used in Congress may be, sound sense and an en- 
lightened policy usually seems to triumph in the end. And 


that is the principle on which reliance must be placed. Tie 
thread of genuine statesmanship running through America 
foreign policy is still unbroken. If it is to remain so it is neces- 
sary for us to recognise that a majority of Americans share our 
distaste for the latter-day expression of isolationism. But it is 
also necessary that we should give this enlightened majority every 
support we can, and that implies having faith in their ability 
to prevail. And the most effective way in which we can show 
that is by giving them the benefit of any doubt—by framing 
our own programmes of action on the assumption that in the 
end enlightenment will always prevail in the United States, even 
if its people insist on their apparently unreasonable practice of 
learning the hard way. That is the sensible attitude, and it is 
in any case difficult to discover a practical alternative. 

It is easy enough to apply it to most of the present uncertain- 
ties in the American scene. We must work on the assumption 
that there will be no major American slump in the next year or 
so. Ultimately it is necessary for us to have a British economy 
so sound that it could withstand such a shock, but we cannot 
have it before the end of 1950. We must also assume that the 
present Truman Administration will not be greatly damaged in 
the Congressional elections in November—an assumpiion which 
it is quite easy to make in the present demoralised state of the 
Republican machine. It is also reasonable to expect that the 
gaps in the ranks of the President’s advisers will be filled, either 
by new men coming forward or by the characteristic American 
device of giving higher salaries to the men who cannot at 
present afford to be public servants. As to aid to Europe, we 
have long become used to the idea that there will be less of it 
after April, but it is still difficult to believe that the opponents of 
E.R.P. will be allowed to destroy the good it has already done 
by cutting the appropriation so hard that the whole programme 
breaks down. Ali this tends to support the thesis that a policy 
of faith has a practical basis. 

But what of the question which bulks largest of all in present 
American policy ? What are we to expect in China? Now it 
must be emphasised that we are not completely in the dark on 
this question, There are certain principles of recent American 
foreign policy on which some reliance can be placed. The term 
“grand design” was applied above to that policy, and there 
is justification for it. In the vital year 1947 a number of steps 
were taken, each consistent with the other, which provide the 
basis for a world policy for the United States. These included 
the Marshall Plan for aid to Europe, an outline by Mr. Acheson 
of a policy of American investment and financial aid which 
led directly to the famous Point Four (investment in under- 
developed areas) of the Fair Deal programme, a strengthening 
of political and military links within the Western Hemisphere 
itself, and some early moves towards military co-operation 
which led to the Atlantic Treaty. 

Perhaps most important of all was the so-called Truman 
Doctrine, first enunciated in March, 1947. This clearly stated 
that it was the policy of the United States to help free people 
everywhere to maintain that freedom against aggressors. It 
was subsequently attacked, by Mr. Walter Lippmann, in a 
famous series of articles published under the now familiar title 
of “ The Cold War,” on the ground that it was negative, that 
it left the initiative with potential aggressors—Russia in parti- 
cular—and amounted to a mere system for locking stable doors 
after the horses had gone. There was substance in these 
criticisms. Yet so far the Truman Doctrine has worked well. 
It was applied in Greece and in Berlin with success. It is 
most significant that it was sharply and emphatically re-stated 
last week with particular reference to Persia, which 
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BR few years ago was threatened with Russian encroach- 
ments in Azerbaijan. It does not imply an advance 
into Communist territory. It implies holding the ring. It does 
not imply recognition for the Chinese Nationalists—nor, for 
that matter, does it imply recognition of the Chinese Com- 
munists—but it does involve a defensive stand in Korea, in 
Indo-China and Burma. Formosa appears to fall under the 
provision of the doctrine, as expressed in last week’s statement 
on Persia, that the United States will help “wherever the aid 
which it is able to provide can be effective.” It is very doubtful 
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whether aid applied at that point can be effective in turning the 
Government of Chiang Kai-shek into a bulwark of freedom. 
In any case the main outline of American policy is clear, so 
long as the Truman Doctrine is retained. There is no likelj- 
hood that the United States Government wil] acquiesce in the 
extension of Communist power. It is perfectly clear that this 
policy is negative and incomplete. Completion cannot be 
expected at once, when such a very short time ago America had 
no world policy at all. But it is reasonable to expect it in the 
course of time, and to frame British policy accordingly. 


A SPECTATCR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE widening activities of the company which owns the 

Daily Mirror are worth watching. The Mirror itself, 

with a circulation of over 4,000,000, is reckoned an 
asset to the Labour Party, though it is not conspicuous 
for political pronouncements of great profundity. A_ year 
ago (at the instance, I believe, of the Colonial Office) the 
Mirror, which had already acquired the Nigerian Daily Times, 
took over the West African Graphic Co. Then in June, 
diverging into quite another field, it bought a controlling interest in 
the Melbourne Argus and the Australasian. Now | see it stated that 
that old-established weekly Public Opinion, with which the name of 
Percy L. Parker was so long associated, is to become a Mirror 
publication. These are varied adventures, and they add interest to 
the frequently asked question, who owns the Daily Mirror. The 
short answer is that most of the shares.in the Mirror itself are owned 
by its companion the Sunday Pictorial, and most of the shares in 
the Sunday Pictorial are owned by the Daily Mirror. The chairman 
of both, Mr. A. Guy Bartholomew, appears little in the public eye. 
He is not to be found in Who's Who. No single person owns any- 
thing like a predominant interest in either paper, but nearly 20 per 
cent. of the Sunday Pictorial shares are held by bank nominees. 

* * * * 

The Prime Minister was 67 on Tuesday; the alternative Prime 
Minister is 75. Meanwhile brilliant public servants like (for example) 
Sir Wilson Jameson, the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of 
Health, are being retired at 65. It’s a cracked world. Waste of 
public ability can be worse than waste of public money. 


7 * . * 


It would be hard to exaggerate the possible importance of a 
new body, the British Empire Society for the Blind, whose forma- 
tion is announced this week. Several points about it strike one at 
once. One is the immensity of the need for such work as the 
Society hopes to carry on in colonial dependencies ; it is estimated 
that there are at least a million blind in British Africa ; what can 
be done for them is not yet clear, but preventive work can in time 
effect an immense reduction in the total. Secondly, the enterprise 
represents an interesting and most hopeful piece of co-operation 
between a voluntary body, the National Institute for the Blind in 
this country, and the Colonial Office. Thirdly, and by no means 
Jeast important, Mr. W. McG. Eagar, who has just retired from 
the post of Secretary-General of the National Institute of the Blind 
after twenty-one years’ invaluable service, will be one of the 
members (and on the technical side much the most experienced 
member) of the Executive Council of the new body. This is a 
venture of the highest possible interest and importance. 

* * * * 

Low’s transference from the Evening Standard to the Daily 
Herald is an event in journalism. He is going where he is going, 
] imagine, because the Herald represents his spiritual home, as the 
Evening Standard certainly did not. At first sight the move, on the 
eve of a General Election. might seem to be a bull-point for the 
Labour Party, for though the Evening Standard has a large circula- 
tion for an evening paper, the Herald's is (naturally) more than 
double. On the other hand, the Manchester Guardian and other 


papers in England and Scotland whicn have been publishing 
Low’s cartoons the day after the Standard will cease to do so ; the 


Herald has exclusive rights within the United Kingdom. On the 
question of Low’s influence—and the influence of an effective 
cartoon is very substantial—it must be remembered that in the 
Herald he will be preaching to the converted, while in the Standard 
he could catch the admiring eye of the unregenerate. It will be 
different, of course, if Low off his own pen attracts new non-Labour 
readers to the Herald, which, to some extent, he may. We shall 
see that after February Ist, when he appears for the first time 
in his new quarters. 
* . * * 

The Birthday Honours list is as uninteresting as any I remember. 
The House of Lords gains Sir Steven Bilsland, a notable figure 
in the life of South-West Scotland, and five estimable Members of 
the House of Commons. Among the new knights the names of the 
veteran economist, Professor Bowley, Dr. A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, 
Mr. Philip Hendy (Curator of the National Gallery), Professor A. G. 
Tansley (Chairman of the Nature Conservancy) and Mr. J. C. 
Hanbury-Williams, chairman of Courtaulds (an interesting tribute 
to private enterprise), attract attention ; so does that of Mlle. Adeline 
Genée, President of the Royal Academy of Dancing. Neither 
literature nor the universities (for Dr. Pickard-Cambridge is not 
an active university teacher) nor journalism appear to have caught 
the Prime Minister's eye ; nor, in present circumstances, do I see 
any particular reason why they should. There will presumably in 
no distant future be Dissolution Honours, as an addition to the 
regular New Year and Birthday lists. 

* * * 7 

“Cheap evening trunk rates throughout Britain will not be 
available tomorrow, which is a holiday in Scotland.” Such is the 
almost incredible decision of the Postmaster-General. We are 
bitterly familiar with the cynical disregard of the public interest 
by the Post Office since the war. A comparison between Post Office 
facilities today and in the pre-war years of “ Tory misrule ” would 
be damningly instructive. But here cynicism seems to have reached 
what Ministers would call its target—and considerably overshot it. 
Because some five million people in Scotland are keeping holiday, 
44 million in England and Wales, the vast majority of whom want 
to make calls within the limits of England and Wales, are to be 
deprived of their normal and reasonable facilities. The Post Office 
ought to figure in the General Election ; any party that will promise 
a decent postal service, including a reasonably late collection in 
London and other large cities, deserves votes. 

* 7 + * 

Susan, I read, was the most popular name for female infants 
in 1949 as in 1948. This surprises més, FHere is nothing to be said 
against Susan, and nothing very much for it. But why choose it ? 
The name never seems to have interested the poets much. There 
is, I believe, a ditty about a black-eyed Susan, and it was a Susan 
who was interested (according to Wordsworth) in a thrush accus- 
tomed to sing at the corner of Wood Street when daylight appears 
What is more relevant, few film-stars are called Susan, or if they 
are they conceal the fact. How does the name get its vogue ? 

7 * * * 

How many marks should be awarded for the following ? Trans- 
late into Latin: “My wife could not remember how much milk 
was left.” Answer: “ Mea feminam non potebat souvenire quantam 
lactem maneatur.” JANUS. 
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Mr. Cube and the Law 


By QUINTIN HOGG, M.P. 
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REAT weight has always been attached to the pronounce- 

ments of distinguished lawyers in public life on matters 

which, although in themselves of political significance, 
have a juridical aspect which will ultimately require to be the subject 
of judicial decision. In some cases such pronouncements, like that 
of Sic John Simon (as he then was) on the subject of the General 
Strike of 1926, have been accepted fairly generally as authoritative 
and have produced an immediate, and decisive, result on political 
affairs. The recent statements by the Attorney-General on the 
subject of the electoral law were evidently designed for the same 
purpose, and indeed formed part of a purely political campaign 
inaugurated by Mr. Morrison designed to deter the owners of 
businesses proposed to be nationalised from continuing their cam- 
paigns in Opposition to the proposals to expropriate them. 

These statements raise political and juridical questions of con- 
siderable interest. It must have come as a surprise to most people 
not intimately acquainted with the terms of our electoral law that it 
was even arguable that persons or firms who campaigned against a 
proposal to deprive them of their entire livelihood could by any 
stretch of the imagination be prevented from defending themselves 
from attack simply because an election campaign was thought to 
be imminent, and, quite apart from the technical legal aspects of 
the matter, one would have thought that if, by some accident, the 
election law had been so framed as to bring about such an un- 
expected result, it was the manifest duty of the Attorney-General 
to introduce amending legislation. So far from that, however, 
the Attorney-General’s statements were both calculated and, one 
might suppose, intended, to create the impression that the industries 
concerned must, to use his own phrase, “keep out of the ring” 
on pain of incurring the pains and penalties attaching to the com- 
mission of a corrupt practice witht) the meaning of the electoral law. 

[he particular section of electoral law invoked, section 63 of 
the Representation of the People Act, 1949, has an_interest- 
ing pedigree Our present election law is largely founded 
on the limitation of expenses by candidates. Practices mani- 
festlyecorrupt such as personation or bribing have, of course, 
always been illegal and are still specifically prohibited. But, 
in practice, the really effective sanction lies in the limitation to 
a stated maximum of any expenditure which may be incurred by 
the candidate or his agent in connection with the election, and the 
restriction or complete prohibition of certain types of morally quite 
innocent expenditure. If a candidate exceeds the set bounds he is 
normally guilty of an illegal practice, which not merely subjects 
him to criminal penalties but mayinvalidate his election, subject to 
the right of the Courts to remit the whole or any part of the con- 
sequences which would otherwise attach. 

In the early years of the century these salutary provisions began 
to be widely evaded by the formation on a large scale of powerful 
bodies like the Free Trade League or Tariff Reform League, created 
for the purpose of promoting or attacking the very principles of 
policy which, in fact, formed the main issues between the two main 
political parties, but remaining, none the less outside the formal 
party organisations. At a by-election or a General Election these 
bodies would come into play, and placard the constituencies, question 
the candidates, circulate their answers and, within their special 
terms of reference, generally carry on the ordinary business of 
propaganda. The effect was that a candidate who had at his dis- 
posal the resources of one of these outside bodies could enjoy 
the advantage of substantial expenditure upon certain aspects of 
his election campaign without returning them as part of his expenses, 
the argument being that the expense was incurred by the organisation 
and for the purpose of promoting a crusade for Free Trade or 
Tariff Reform and not directly in support of the candidate. 


This was recognised by all parties to be an undesirable practice 


and the Report of the Speaker's Conference of 1917 contained a 


recommendation which was in fact embodied in Section 34 of the 
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Representation of the People Act, 1918. This section provided 
that “A person other than the election agent of a candidate shall 
not incur any expenses on account of holding public meetings, or 
issuing advertisements, circulars or publications for the purpose of 
promoting or procuring the election of any candidate at a Parlia- 
mentary election unless he is authorised in. writing by the election 
agent.” A breach of this provision was stated to be a corrupt 
practice. The whole basis of the offence created by this section, 
which stood until the Act of 1944, was the purpose for which the 
expense was incurred, This was in accordance with tradition. From 
the first it has been the law that a guilty intent must be proved before 
a corrupt practice could be established. 

The present provisions were designed to give effect to the spirit 
of the recommendation of that Conference without the dis- 
advantages involved in its actual terms. In place of the straight- 
forward language of the Act of 1918 there were substituted 
approximately two pages of parliamentary draftsmanship. Neverthe- 
less, the essential requirement, that there must be guilty intent before 
a corrupt practice could be committed, was expressly retained in 
the words of the section, the only difference being that in place of 
the words “ for the purpose of promoting or procuring the election 
of a candidate,” the phrase “ with a view to promoting or procuring 
the election of a candidate” was substituted. The effect of the 
alteration is not to remove the requirement of intention, but, it 
would seem, simply to ensure that the intention, although it must 
be present, néed not necessarily be the only, or dominant, motive. 


In this state of the law the Government issued their provisional 
policy entitled Labour Believes in Britain in which it was suggested 
that amongst other industries Sugar Refining, Wholesale Meat Dis- 
tribution, Cement Production and Insurance should be placed under 
public ownership. The recent Government statements have all 
obviously been designed to create the impression that the campaigns 
which the publication of Labour Believes in Britain have aroused 
among the industries concerned are all, or some of them, breaches 
of the provisions of section 42 of the Act of 1948 and section 63 
of the Act of 1949, In each case the campaigns concerned have 
taken vastly different forms, but so far as one can judge from the 
propaganda distributed, the object of each has been to make the 
nationalisation of the particular industry unpopular, and to promote 
the idea that it would be better run by its existing owners, rather 
than to make a definite contribution to election propaganda, and 
although all were in full swing at the time of the South Bradford 
By-Election, no proceedings under the 1948 Act have, in fact, been 
taken, despite the fact that, in order to launch a prosecution for 
corrupt practices, it is not necessary that the candidate favoured 
should have been successful. 

Instead of a prosecution, which would surely have given some 
indication before the General Election as to what the law really 
means, a series of vague and somewhat minatory statements were 
made, culminating in two considered statements by the Attorney- 
General in the House of Commons on December Sth and 7th, 
1949. In these statements Sir Hartley Shawcross enunciated the 
following propositions of law and fact: (1) He was speaking as 
Attorney-General and after consultation with the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. (2) “ The question of the legality of any expenditure 
incurred now would have to be considered in the light of the effect 
(3) It 
was his view that “the prohibition of certain expenditure on propa- 


it is calculated to produce if and when an election occurs.” 


ganda calculated to influence an election is not necessariby restricted 
eferred 
to, nor is it necessarily confined to expenditure incurred only after 
On December 
7th he went even further, and after complaining bitterly of attacks 


to propaganda in which any particular candidate is expressly 
the dissolution of Parliament or the issue of a writ.” 


upon himself and his conduct of his office by certain newspapers 
he went on to say: (4) “ If the propaganda is such as to support the 
policy to which that candidate adheres, it would be open to a court 
to say, within the wording of section 42 of the Representation of the 
People Act, that it was calculated to promote the return of that 
candidate or to disparage the other candidate,” and (5) “ | think the 
words are ‘likely to promote,’ but | am speaking off the book; [ 
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think that is the wording of section 42.” For readers not familiar 
with legal jargon it should be stated that the expression “ calculated,” 
as judicially construed, is, as the Attorney-General implied, synony- 
mous with “ likely.” 

Now it must be considered at least surprising that in two con- 
sidered statements of this importance the Attorney-General should 
have omitted to tell the House of Commons that intention was the 
whole basis of the offence, and should have stated on the contrary 
that according to his recollection the wording of the section was 
“likely to” and not “with a view to,” and it really is a little too 
much to try to ride off this elementary blunder, as his defenders 
have sought to do, by reminding us that according to the old doc- 
trine of the law a man is presumed to intend the natural consequences 
of his acts. The real position is plainly this. A person who cam- 
paigns wholeheartedly in order to defend his own interests and to 
move the minds of all his hearers, whatever their political allegiance, 
in favour of or against a particular policy, has not necessarily com- 
mitted an offence even when an election is in progress, and still 
less when an election may take place at a date as yet unannounced. 
His act becomes illegal only if it is done “ with a view to promoting 
or pfocuring the election of a candidate at an election,” and no jury 
will find him guilty of this intention, whatever may be the natural 
consequences of his actions, unless they consider, taking all relevant 
circumstances into account, that it is proved as a fact and beyond 
reasonable doubt that such was in fact his intention in doing what 
he did. In this connection it is well to remember that even before 
the election campaign the propaganda of the insurance companies 
has already met with a considerable, if limited, measure of success. 

The last chapter of this somewhat peculiar story is to be found in 
the Hansard of December 15th. Whoever else may have been misled 
by the Attorney-General, Mr. Crossman was obviously amongst 
them, since on this date he asked the Attorney-General “ if, in view 
of the uncertainty as to the law, he will undertake not to institute 
proceedings in connection with political propaganda except where 
it is alternatively shown that the expenditure was incurred with the 
intention of promoting the election of parliamentary candidates or 
disparaging such candidates.” This question clearly shows that at 
least on Mr. Crossman the Attorney-General’s statement had had 
the effect of making him think that intent was no part of the offence. 
It was only then, and in his written answer which could not be 
further debated, that, without making any reference at all to the 
misleading character of his former utterances, the Attorney-General 
corrected Mr. Crossman’s misapprehension with the words “ An 
intention to promote or procure the election of a candidate is a 
necessary ingredient of this offence.” 

In the circumstances, it is surely not too much to ask that a little 
more clarity and guidance should be available to the public before 
the election comes upon us, since the consequences of a widespread 
commission of what, at least technically, are corrupt practices may 
be extremely serious, Although by section 63 of the Act of 1949 it 
is provided expressly that “a candidate shall not be liable, nor shall 
his election be avoided, for a corrupt or illegal practice under this 
subsection committed by an agent without his consent or con- 
nivance,” section 142 provides that “ Where on an election petition 
it is shown that corrupt or illegal practices .. . committed in reference 
to the election for the purpose of promoting or procuring the elec- 
tion of any person thereat have so extensively prevailed that they 
may be reasonably supposed to have affected the result, his election, 
if he has been elected, shall be void and he shall be incapable of 
being elected to fill the vacancy or any of the vacancies for which 
the election was held.” The campaigns of the industries are 
obviously, to say the least of it, widespread. It is hardly tolerable 
that we should not be told in advance whether it is proposed to 
avoid the election of every successful Conservative candidate not- 
withstanding his complete innocence in the matter, and to declare 
him incapable of sitting for his constituency simply because certain 
commercial firms have exercised what most people would regard 
to be an elementary constitutional right of defending their interests 
against the direct attack by a political party. Of course, it may be 
that the whole thing is simply bluff by the Government. If it is, the 
bluff is obviously going to be called. 
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The Encouragement 
of Poetry 


By CECIL DAY LEWIS 


HE subject of patronage for poets has been much discussed 
recently. During the war sales of 1,000-3,000 of a new 
book of verse were not uncommon; sales of 10,000 and 
over not unknown. The mental climate which produced this interest 

in verse has changed. Today the average sale for a book by a 
new or little-known writer is 200-300 copies. Very few Poets 
achieve a sale of over 1,000 copies. For the last 150 years the 
publishers themselves have been the chief patrons of poetry. Good 
publishers have been willing to lose money on a writer they believed 
in. Today they are less willing. Increased production-costs mean 
that they lose more money; while the present congestion in the 
production-process, particularly at the binders, means that the 
publication of a book of verse would delay or prevent that of 
some other book which might be of equal merit in its own kind, 
and would certainly be more profitable to the publisher. 

The effect of this on the young poet is serious. There is no 
question, I think, that publishers are now rejecting verse MSS. of 
a standard which, during and before the war, they would have 
accepted. They require achievement, not merely promise. This, 
on the face of it, might seem a good thing—fewer volumes of 
mediocre verse published. But, even if publishers were always 
correct in their evaluation of poetic quality, the raising of the 
standard required for publication will not make poets write better. 
On the whole, poets develop slowly today ; and, for most of us, 
publication is essential to that development, with the opportunity 
for criticism—and, still more, for getting a phase of our poetic 
growth behind us—which it offers. We have a situation, therefore, 
where the publisher is saying, in effect, to the young poet, “ This 
is promising work, but I cannot afford to publish you till you 
have fulfilled its promise,” and the poet must answer, “ How am 
I to fulfil the promise if you do not publish me now ?” And, when 
work of reasonable promise by English writers is rejected, the 
publishers are unlikely to make available for us the work of 
contemporary American poets or of European poets in translation. 

What possible remedies are there for this state of affairs ? First, 
prizes confined or open to poets, such as the Arts Council, 1951, 
prizes, the Somerset Maugham award, the Foyle poetry prize, the 
“ bursaries” offered by one or two publishers. These generous 
benefactions do not, however, solve the problem, except for a few 
individuals. Poets want money, indeed ; but, even more, they want 
the assurance that their work, if it has promise, will be published. 

I have, therefore, outlined a scheme by which the Arts Council 
should be asked to subsidise poetry, as it does other forms of 
“ non-commercial art,” by an annual grant, through which publishers 
would be guaranteed against their loss (or a proportion of it) on 
a volume of new verse. A publisher receiving a MS. of verse of a 
standard which in normal times he would have accepted should be 
able to submit this to an independent board of judges set up by 
the Arts Council and the Publishers’ Association. If his opinion 
of its merit were confirmed by the judges, a guarantee would follow. 
An annual grant of £2,000 would enable the publication of at 
least ten new books of verse. 

There are, of course, difficulties in this scheme. It does not 
resolve the technical production problem I mentioned earlier. It 
can be suspected of introducing the thin end of State interference 
in literature; unreasonably, I think; there is no question of 
dictating to a publisher what he should publish, only of helping 
him to publish verse he already approves of. Nor should we 
shy at the word “subsidy”; many works of learning issued by 
university presses and other firms are in fact subsidised. Again, 
some publishers may object that the board of judges would become 
“arbiters of taste”; yet I have never heard a publisher objecting 
to the selection committee of, say, the Book Society on these 
grounds ; and, indeed, by the mere acceptance or rejection of a 
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MS., the publisher himself becomes an arbiter of public taste. 
Such a scheme should be thought of only as a short-term remedy, 
to be dropped if and when publishing conditions return to normal. 
J have put it forward as a way of giving direct encouragement to 
young poets. Other suggestions for encouraging poetry are long- 
term and indirect, being concerned with stimulating interest in the 
art—with the potential reader of verse rather than with the writer 
of it. [| am, myself, sceptical about attempts to revive widespread 
popular interest in poetry. Poetry is a minority culture in England 
today ; and there is something both unnatural and forlorn in any 
project for turning it into a majority one. Yet the minority is 
much bigger and more enthusiastic than is commonly realised. 
Attendances at poetry recitals are surprisingly large. The audience 
for B.B.C. verse-readings of the more popular kind is, I understand, 
between half a million and a million, while the Third Programme 
gets about 100,000 listeners for its more highbrow readings. These 
may seem negligible figures to the B.B.C. To the young poet, with 
his sale of 300 copies, it seems big enough. Surely the first task 
of publishers, booksellers and librarians genuinely interested in the 
encouragement of poetry is to work out ways and means (they 
might well have to be extremely unorthodox) by which these 
100,000 or so people, who enjoy listening to verse, may be induced 
to buy or borrow books of it from time to time. Is a Poetry Book 
Society one answer ? 

Even more important than this untapped reservoir of listeners, 
from a longer view, are the young. There is clearly something 
wrong with the teaching of poetry in schools when, after they have 
left school, 99 per cent. of boys and girls are indifferent or hostile 
to it. The difficulties of teachers, with an overcrowded curriculum, 
are very great. And so is the acquired philistinism of the young. 
But it is an acquired, not an innate, philistinism. The very young 
are open to the influence of poetry. How many parents keep 
them open to it by reading poetry aloud to their children? Are 
poetry recitals included in the programmes of all the children’s 
book weeks organised by borough librarians ? Does the National 
Book League give due attention to methods of attracting young 
people to poetry ? How many schools make use of the series of 
gramophone records of English poetry which is being issued by the 
British Council and H.M.V.? Could not poetry recitals for 
children, on the lines of Sir Robert Mayer's children’s concerts, 
be started ? I believe there must be many ways, untried or in- 
sufliciently tried, by which the potential minority of “ poetry-lovers ” 
might be attached. 

Turning from the potential to the actual, one finds many who 
have a love for the older poetry and want to like the new, but 
are somehow unable to get in touch with it. Here the B.B.C. could 
have an enormous influence, if they could only find someone, a 
born teacher, to do for contemporary verse what the late Sir 
Walford Davies did for the appreciation of music. Again, we 
sorely need a literary magazine which should combine (if that 
were possible) the authority and high standards of the Criterion 
with the unsectarian breadth of the old London Mercury. The 
little reviews are important, for experiment and avant-garde sym- 
pathies ; but the ordinary “ poetry-lover,” who wants to get the 
feel of contemporary verse, needs a periodical which will show 
him its considerable variety, will approach it from a central stand- 
point, and deal with it seriously but not esoterically. Poetry gets 
its fair share of reviewing-space, perhaps, in the serious monthlies 
and weeklies. But the general level of poetic criticism is low just 
now ; partly because the more able young writers are drawn away 
from reviewing to better-paid journalism (radio and film scripts, 
for instance); partly because, like the poet, the critic is unsure 
of his audience, and therefore is tempted to exhibitionism, or self- 
communion, or perfunctoriness, or the loud dogmatic voice. 

Poetry, with us, is an extremely hardy growth. It seems to 
survive, though it is impoverished, or distorted by, almost any 
amount of neglect. But this is no justification for neglecting it. 
If we believe it is still essential to the human spirit, we shall seek 
every means, however provisional or artificial, for encouraging it 
in our time. What it needs above all, though, is perhaps the one 
thing that, even by taking thought, we cannot give it—an audience 
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closely knit to the poet with threads of common experience, common 
belief, common interpretations and responses, an élite, a minority 
which is actively, though it may be unconsciously, furthering the 
poetic tradition because, in more senses than one, it speaks the 
same language as the poet. Such audiences are thrown up from 
time to time by vast movements of history. In the meanwhile we 
must, as Mr. Eliot says, write our poetry as we can and take it as 
we find it. And the most practical way to encourage poetry is still, 
after all, to read it. 


Fontana di Trevi 
By D. W. BROGAN 


HEY used to say in Rome that if you had to leave the 

city, you should throw a coin into the fountain of Trevi 

and you would be stire to come back. In the late spring 
of 1923 (anno primo) I duly threw a soldo into the basin and 
left. I have been back in Italy several times since, but never to 
Rome, until on the eve of Christmas, nearly twenty-seven years 
later, | returned. I came in by air, over the Alps down to Nice, 
and then over the Tyrrhenian to Rome. It was dark when we 
came down at the airport and drove into the city through the 
new, sprawling suburbs like the approaches to New York through 
such drab excrescences as Long Island City. But suddenly there 
was a wall, a gate ; we were in the city, and in the darkness, loom- 
ing up, was St. John Lateran, “ head and mother of all the churches 
of the city and the world.” It was Rome. 

Even a return to a city less famous well after the “ mezzo del 
cammin di nostra vita” has its emotional perils (especially to a 
Proustian only too conscious of the réle of the imagination in all 
construction of the past). And so much had happened to the city 
and the world since 1923! There had been a King of Italy ; there 
was a Duce still cautiously feeling his way. There had been the 
war, the liberation, the collapse of Fascism. And, as I knew from 
constant reports, Rome had been changed with showmanship, but 
also with real effort. It was much bigger ; it was unlikely to be 
much better. Indeed, like all former residents of the city, I feared 
for the worst. I did not mind what had been done in the way 
of creating the Foro Mussolini (now the Foro Italico) or in adding 
to the quarters that imitated Milan as Milan imitated Paris. But 
real Rome? And by that I did not only mean the remnants of 
imperial Rome, but the splendours of mediaeval and Renaissance 
Rome. What had been done to them in the creation of the Rome 
of the so short-lived and inglorious empire ? 

I need not have worried. I should have remembered one of 
the best pastiches of Maurice Baring, Herr Miiller, where the 
English visitor expresses to the unknown German his fears that 
“ Rome is being spoilt, and such damage as the Goths and Vandals 
left undone is now being accomplished by the modern architects.” 
“Herr Miiller” reassured him. “ Rome has an assimilative power 
so great that it is able to suffer any amount of alteration, vandalism, 
superstructure, and addition without losing anything of its eternal 
character and divinity.” “Herr Miiller” was Goethe, and was 
right. For the city, despite all alterations and improvements, buses 
and the beginnings of an underground, new American-style streets 
with buildings that jar so badly in colour with the pinks and browns 
of the real Rome, was the same. 

There was, first of all, the majesty and the variety. Rome was 
not a city of vistas, till recently at any rate. Now they have cleared 
out the Borgo and opened up the vista into the Piazza San Pietro, 
where it was possible, in the old days, to wander through narrow 
streets and stumble into the Piazza and see the fountains, more 
beautiful than the facade, spume white against the sky. Now you 
have no such surprises. Yet Rome is still crowded in its older 
quarters, and how magnificently! It is possible that there are too 
many churches, but what magnificent churches, or even what oddly 
as the rather incongruous Santa Maria sdépra 


fascinating ones 
Minerva! 
I drove through Trastevere, and that had changed little ; 


there 
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were still Santa Maria in Trastevere, Santa Cecilia in Trastevere, 
Santa Maria in Cosmedin, all much more impressive monuments 
than the little temples on the Tiber bank. There were the narrow 
streets and lanes, the washing from the windows, the braziers in 
the streets, for it was cold (but not nearly as cold as Rome can 
be), and there was Italian street-life so much more lively than 
French, not to speak of English or American. It was as good as 
a play. And there was the Tiber. That doesn't change: the 
transient alone is permanent, as so many poets have remarked of 
that narrow, yellow stream. No doubt I ought to have remembered 
more Latin than I did, but the Tiber for me is still the Tiber of 
Horatius or, if you like, the Tiber where Cassius rescued Caesar 
] know that Horatius is not poetry, but it is first-class verse, a 
commodity as rare as second-class poetry, or rarer. And Macaulay 
in Rome does express that British awe and nostalgia so different 
from the German 

It is old-fashioned, but I did regret the cleaning up of the Forum 
Of course, in my time it had already been cleaned up. The days 
of Piranesi were over. But now the Via del Impero, the white 
stone markers, the careful excavation of all ancient fragments, the 
general museum look of the whole thing aroused absurd regrets. 
Yet it is still magnificent and impressive. I have, by domestic 
accident, been much exposed to Roman remains. In the north it 
usually requires the eye of faith to see in the mound of crumbling 
brick, the lump of concrete, the carefully preserved mosaic the 
evidence of imperial power. Even Hadrian's Wall owes as much 
to its magnificent site as to its own size and scale. But here there 
is richness. The “S.P.Q.R.” on the modern iron man-holes seems 
quite appropriate ; this is Rome, not a museum. 

One wonders, of course, what Imperial Rome turned from brick 
to marble looked like There is the Victor Emmanuel monument 
(the “ Altare della Patria’) to make one wonder. It was unfor- 
tunately not bombed, and is as bright as a new pin. “ Time 
cannot weather her nor custom stale her infinite vulgarity.” But 
some of the menacing emperors: whose busts I saw in the Villa 
Borghese would have heartily approved. In the Villa itself there 
were disappointments. I now admired the El Grecos I had ignored, 
and deplored the ingenious trompe /'oeil stuff I had admired. Even 
“Sacred and Profane Love” was not what it had been. First of 
all, I was told that the lady with the clothes on was sacred love, 
an idea that never occurred to me twenty-seven years ago. I was 
then told that nobody knew which was which. But there were the 
gardens and the trees—and I had forgotten how splendid were some 
Roman trees, really Virgilian. 

I missed the splendid horses of the wine-carts celebrated by 
Wilfred Thorley in his admirable macaronic poem, “ Ricordo di 
Roma ": 

“ As they stride in all their glory, 
Distintissimi signori 
In their gallant harnessing.” 
But I admired, in a double sense, the pedestrians who jumped in 
front of cars, round them, almost over them, all without apparently 
suffering any shocks; “rebus in arduis servare mentem” indeed! 
I found my equivalent of the madeleine of Proust in a little 
latteria near the Capo le Case, where I used to go for a frugal 
breakfast. There I had seen one morning a superb young woman, 
straight from Titian or Tintoretto, enter with her milk jug, “ incessu 
patuit dea.” There was the latteria. but where the goddess had 
stood was a great red Coca Cola tank, for that innocuous fluid is 
being poured into Italy. Still the memory came back. 

Then I had to go, and as the train ran north there were so many 
glimpses of splendour—basilicas and palaces, Santa Maria Maggiore 
and the Palazzo Farnese. There were so many things I had not 
had time to see. And I remembered one of the best B.B.C. broad- 
casts just after the capture of Rome in 1944, when a Scottish 
sergeant (from the north-east corner) explained with what curiosity 
and irritation they had entered Rome after so many weary and 
terrible months. “ And when we saw that great city we all realised 
how barbarious it would have been to destroy it.” He was a 
civilised man 

The train took me out from the vast new station being rushed 
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to completion for the Holy Year, through the now rather crowded 
Campagna that I had known so desolate. There were the Alban 
hills whence came the Romans, and there to the north was Soracte, 
not “ nive candidum,” as 1 had often seen it, but with that curious 
distinctive character it shares with that nobler mountain, the Pyy 
de Dome. I was leaving Rome, and this time had not thrown a 
soldo or a scudo into the fountain. Well, that probably means 
that I'll get back sooner next time. 


The Volcano 


BEFORE us, the stone basin and its fountain: 

The squatting dragon's jaw spouts glittering streams 
Into that round pool where the one carp dreams 

Hot noon away. And over there, the mountain, 

Old Sakurajima, a goblins’ Ark 

Afloat upon blue glass. That silent height 

For me should be imagination’s mark 

Were my home here: each day in spirit-sight 

Those clefts and crests should build my thought aloft 
For ever from the market-round, afar 

Towards other being. Through this garden, soft 
Singer of still delight from things that are, 

The southern breeze now cadences: “I bring 

Rich fruit deep-bloomed, our mountain’s autumn offering.” 


EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


English-Teaching in Egypt 
By JOHN BRAY 


FTER the war British prestige in Egypt suffered a steady 
decline, and now that our forces are by treaty confined to 
the Canal Zone, only a suggestion of what was once so 

important in Egyptian national affairs remains. Circumstances other 
than political have contributed to this, and of these the most 
important is a general ignorance of English. Before the war the 
standard of spoken English was high, and in the secondary schools 
it was accompanied by an equally sound knowledge of English 
history and institutions. The war put an end to this. Teachers 
and lecturers, like everyone else, wanted to be in it and to be active. 
The cosy corners in Shepheard’s and at Gezira were, in the main, 
occupied by others, so that when peace came and normal activities 
were resumed, Englishmen in Public Instruction were fewer than 
ever before, the number being reduced by death or a general dis- 
satisfaction with the teaching profession. The result of this has 
been a serious decline in standards ; one which began in 1941-42, 
when the teachers left, and ever since has grown worse in the badly 
understaffed secondary schools. Consequently young men and 
women who proceed from these schools to the universities have, to a 
large extent, to begin their study of English afresh at the university. 

[his may not appear to be a matter of great moment to people in 
England. After all, those concerned are Egyptians, their native 
language is Arabic, their culture largely Islamic, and Egypt is now 
an independent kingdom, irritable and suspicious in its attitude 
to Britain. Moreover, British firms prosper in Egypt in spite of 
restrictions imposed by the recent company laws, and British busi- 
nessmen still lead the good life unhampered by native ignorance of 
their customs and their tongue. This is how it appears, but in fact 
the matter is serious. In all countries outside the predominantly 
English-speaking areas our most valuable export is language, and in 
Egypt, which has for so long been under British surveillance, the 
decline in understanding of English and English ways is a serious 
handicap to our entire Middle Eastern policy. However high 
national feeling has run, and will run, in Egyptian affairs, English 
methods will be held in great esteem, but unless we are careful that 
esteem will fossilise and become yet another exhibit for curious eyes 
in Cairo’s National Museum. 

At the moment the burden of teaching English and its allied 
subjects in secondary schools falls on a hundred or so teachers. 
This is out of all proportion to the number of pupils attending 
these schools, and, as we have decided in England. no one can make 
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much headway with a class of fifty or sixty. More teachers are 
needed, and the Egyptian Ministry of Education is anxious to have 
them, but now, with the cost of living as high as it is, few are 
willing to take the plunge unless it is made under the benevolent 
eye of the British Council. Although local rates of pay have been 
increased by a 14 per cent. cost-of-living bonus and a £E5 per 
month expatriation allowance (£E10 for university staff), they have 
not gone up over 300 per cent., as has the cost of living, and there 
is no real feeling of security among members of the profession. 
The minimum rate of about £E374 a month for a woman teacher 
is insufficient when pension payments and the cost of bare necessities 
are considered. To be sure, people can make do, but it is a pinch, 
and there is no room for saving. The annual trip home during 
the summer is a thing of the past for most people, and this has a 
detrimental effect on their efficiency as teachers. It seems hardly 
possible for the Egyptians themselves to dd more. As it is, English 
teachers are better paid than those of any other foreign country, 
but, unlike the French, they are not subsidised by their own Govern- 
ment. A subsidy is the answer to the problem, as long as it does 
not restrict the teacher's freedom, or leave appointments to be settled 
by some official body in England. 

In this respect we cannot hope to imitate the French who, in 
educational direction, seem to have a far more sympathetic know- 
ledge of the Egyptian character tian we have, and who staff their 
lycées with teachers selected in France on long- or short-term 
contracts and ensure that sufficient numbers are always available 
as replacements. The superiority of the /ycée over any other kind 
of school, and the high standard demanded in the Baccalauréat 
course appeal to the educated Egyptian, and he prefers to send his 
children to a French school. And because they are well staffed 
and well supported, the /ycées maintain the position of French as 
the first foreign language among middle- and upper-class Egyptians, 
while English becomes less important as time goes on, except among 
business people who are content with a kind of commercial English 
which, however deftly employed, leaves them in comparative ignor- 
ance of the language itself 

If English teachers in Egypt received an allowance from the 
British Government there would be no lack of good teachers in those 
schools which so urgently need them, and the returns on such an 
outlay would be more than gratifying for all concerned. Instead, 
the Government puts all its money on the British Council which, 
although it has many uses, is so remote and impersonal that the 
ordinary Egyptian is at a loss to understand its presence in his 
country. The Council and its Institutes are not inviting, their 
appeal is limited, and the Institutes, the centres of instruction, 
dissipate their energies in such a way that their only value to most 
Egyptians is in their libraries and their occasional exhibitions. They 
are recognised, but they are used no more than is necessary, whereas 
teachers would be very welcome and would find more than enough 
to do for many years to come. 

That, briefly, is how matters stand, but so far the Government 
has done nothing to meet the situation. Most young Egyptians 
are eager to learn English and understand England, as the number 
of people who ask Englishmen of all callings to teach them the 
language shows. This erratic and unorganised teaching would be 
unnecessary if provision were made to satisfy the demand, and this 
means a subsidy, which, unhappily, is not forthcoming. To cut 
the cost of government organisations in Egypt and use the money 
saved to supplement the pay of English teachers would be the 
sensible thing, since the organisations concerned have shown thei: 
inability to perform the task done by English teachers in the past 
The argument that such a thing, if done in Egypt, could not be 
done elsewhere, avoids the issue. In Egypt it should be done, and 
the men from the schools and universities there who are forced to 
do the British Council’s work for it, to make a few extra badly- 
needed pounds, should be spared the humiliation of doing another’s 
work at slave rates while the Council takes all the credit for the 
labour. 

It seems fair to suppose that the British Institutes would 
lose much of their support in classes if the work done by outsiders 

is suspended, since so manv of the classes are run by people locally 
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employed. And it is equally fair to suppose that the Institutes 
would be far more efficient and appreciative if they confined the 
efforts to higher activities than those of helping aspiring commercial 
juniors through the most elementary examinations. If the instruction 
given in them were given in government secondary or approved 
schools, the general standard of English would be much highe: 
than it is, and the Institutes could discharge their original function 
of supplementing higher educational work with lectures and facilities 
otherwise unobtainable. The local teachers have no desire to do 
the work except for the money offered, and the Egyptian Ministry 
of Education generously allows the practice because it realises the 
need. At the same time, it is obvious to them, as well as the 
teachers so employed, that it does little good in the end. 

Education in Egypt went ahead by leaps and bounds between the 
wars, and established English schools, such as those at Heliopolis 
and Suez, as well as certain secondary schools, were the equal of 
any /ycée. English flourished then, and the influence it exerted 
was for our good ; now it has fallen into a secondary place, and the 
influence is rapidly beComing a memory. The need to arrest this 
decline is urgent, and the first step is to have more teachers and 
to pay them a better wage. To do this by placing all appointments 
in the hands of the British Council, so that teachers could be paid 
at their rates, would cause confusion and resentment. The few 
appointments the Council has made have not always been success 
ful ; those made direct by the Egyptian authorities usually are. 

It is not simply a matter of attracting people into the service 
but of finding those people most suited to the work. It is possible 
that some exchange of teachers through the Egyptian and British 
Ministries of Education could be affected, and such an exchange 
would be much to the advantage of both countries, but this would 
not solve the main problem, which is one of financial security 
Flats, food and clothes cost far more in Egypt than in England, 
and people who might otherwise go to Egypt to teach are aware of 
this. Until our Government can do something to improve the 
position, and so back up the help given by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in the form of bonuses and allowances, teachers (especially 
those who are married) would be wise to avoid Egyptian Public 
Instruction ; and, until our Government does something to improve 
the position of teachers, Britain’s position in Egypt will grow less 
and less significant. Commercial activities and political protestations 
count for very little in a country that is really aware of its newly- 
won independence and its importance in a part of the world that 
has become a preoccupation with the Great Powers. But the atten- 
tion given by trained men to the children and young people of 
Egypt is of great consequence. These men, and the Egyptians, 
realise that the attention being paid is not enough. Does the British 
Government ? 
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With this first issue of 1950 the Spectator is instituting a weekly 
competition, which it is hoped will interest its readers. A prize of 
£5, which may be divided, will be awarded to the sender of the best 
Here is 

COMPETITION No. 1 
Set by PEeETER FLEMING 

Austin Motors are giving Mr. Leonard Lord £100,000 on 
condition that he never works for anyone else—on condition 
(in other words) that he continues to do in the future what 
he is doing today. To whom would you, if you could, give a 
similar sum on condition that he or she stopped doing what 
he or she is doing today and never did it again? A prize 
is offered for the best letter explaining to the recipient of this 
award (who need not necessarily be a public figure) your 
reasons for bestowing it. Letters should not be more than 
250 words long and suitable for publication, which means. 
among other things, that they must not be libellous. 


entry or entries. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than January 13th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of January 20th. Competition No. 2 will bé@ set by 
Marghanita Laski 
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Campione Del Mondo 
By JULIAN BULLARD (Magdalen College, Oxford) 


E tramped into San Sepokro, Giles and I, about 

five o'clock on a broiling September afternoon, and 

made, as usual, straight for the pump. It seemed, as 
we walked through it, a typical Umbrian town, not on a hilltop, 
but walled and gated, with messy plaster facades and narrow flagged 
streets that were either all road or all pavement, according to 
whether you were a motor-cyclist or a pedestrian. We found the 
pump, drank, and then tossed for who should go and look at 
alberghi. Giles lost, and I sat on a step in the shade, guarding 
the rucksacks and trying with the usual lack of success to out- 
stare the passers-by. Not that there were many of them ; indeed, 
the town seemed strangely empty and quiet, except for an inter- 
mittent shouting and thumping in some distant street. Before long 
Giles was back, looking oddly excited. “I've found a hotel,” he 
said, “ and there's a crossbow competition going on in the piazza. 
That’s what all the shouting is about.” We left our rucksacks at 
the hotel, securing the usual reduction for self-confessed paupers, 
and followed the noise in the direction of the piazza. 

It was a crossbow competition. The great bolts were twanging 
out of a shadowy colonnade through sixty yards of sunlight, and 
thumping into a rough target hung on the wall of the Post Office, 
where an old man, with vociferous precautions for his own safety, 
was clawing them out with a huge pair of pincers. His anxiety 
was not surprising, for the arrows, though not sharp, were flying 
with tremendous power. One of many wild shots—the marksman- 
ship was erratic—struck an iron plate on the wall, passed right 
through it and dug itself into the mortar. Another hit the top 
corner of the protective planking that surrounded the target, and 
brought the whole thing crashing down. While the old man 
struggled to rig it up again with wedges and a mallet, Giles and | 
walked over to the colonnade. 

Firing, we saw, was not a simple business. You cocked your 
bow, holding it down with one foot and winding up the great string, 
like the lowest on a double-bass, with a kind of cranking-handle. 
Then you sat astride a wooden bench, the bow resting on a higher 
trestle in front. Your friends laid the heavy bolt in its groove, iron- 
tipped and two-feathered ; you took what aim you could through 
the pair of rough peep-sights; you clutched the stock of the 
vou worked the great trigger with your thumbs, and away 
It seemed miraculous that the target should ever 


weapon ; 
went the bolt. 
be hit at all 

Of the noisy mob in the colonnade, perhaps thirty were com- 
petitors—a very diverse lot. There was the schoolmaster, small and 
nervous, with long, lank hair, bad teeth and thick spectacles ; one 
shot of his flopped dismally along the ground, and he cowered as 
the others derisively beat him over the head with their spare 
arrows. There was the blacksmith, a monster in a grubby singlet 
There was a single mysterious girl, very pretty, but already tending 
towards the native fatness, who fired a shot or two with an abandon 
that no one else seemed to share, and who must, we decided, be 
Miss San Sepolero 1949. And there was the champion. This was 

tall, well-dressed, baldish man, whose lofty forehead wore the 
slight frown of ineffable superiority, and who moved through the 
excited crowd in dignified silence, like Gulliver among the 
Lilliputians. While we watched, he fired twice and scored two 
bulls. The crowd cheered hysterically, but the champion’s face never 
twitched 

We turned to the nearest of the staring children and began to ask 
what it was all about, answering their own questions with the 
fluency of long practice. The sport, the boy said, was called 
Balestra, and this was the annual competition. (No, we were not 
Germans, but English.) As far as he knew, it was not found any- 
where elge in Italy. (Yes, we had come quite a long way. How ? 
On foot.) Ina few minutes it would be over, and the new champion 
declared. (Yes, we know there are buses, but we like walking.) 
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Ihe old champion ? Gozzi, that bald man over there 
not need to follow his pointing finger. 

There was a halt in the firing while the schoolmaster did calcula- 
tions in a child’s notebook, then read out half a dozen names, of 
which Gozzi's was one. This was the deciding round. A new target 
was brought out; instead of a normal bullseye, it had a two-foot 
wooden cylinder projecting towards the firing-point, its near surface 
a fresh and brilliant white. There was to be no arguing over bulls 
in this round. The finalists used the newer and more solid of the two 
bow-rests ; Miss San Sepolcro 1949 still sat at the other, but no 
one had eyes for her. The great crowd fastened its attention on the 
successful six, and shouted louder than ever. 

rhe light by now was failing every minute. In an atmosphere of 
electric tension, the first two fired—on the target, but not in the 
bull. Then the blacksmith, his enormous frame sweating with 
concentration, placed his ‘bolt in the geometrical centre of the white 
ring. There was a wild shout, and I saw the champion’s eyebrows 
flicker ever so slightly. Two more moderate shots, and then it was 
Gozzi's turn. He gave his cigarette to one eager friend and allowed 
another to cock his own personal bow, patterned in gun-metal like 
an old duelling-pistol, to lay it in place and fit the bolt to the 
string. The noble forehead slightly creased, he sat and peered 
through the crazy sights. A total silence settled on the crowd, and 
a distant horn on the main road seemed obscenely loud. Then a 
head moved in front and shut out my view. Simultaneously a bolt 
flew out into the sunlight—a miserable, wobbling bolt, that drooped 
in mid-flight and clattered along the flags. It was a horrible moment. 
My heart sagged, and there was a stifled sob behind me. Then the 
head in front moved aside, and I saw the champion still seated at 
one trestle, while by the other stood Miss San Sepolcro 1949, her 
bolt gone and her cheeks red with shame. The champion let out 
his breath with a sigh, and took fresh aim. A pink cloud passed 
over the sinking sun, and the white circle sixty yards away shone 
more dimly. Then he fired. His shot—I record it, though I shall 
not be believed—split the blacksmith’s bolt precisely in two. The 
champion nodded slightly, and was at once engulfed as the crowd 
broke up, gesturing, laughing, embracing, shouting: “ Viva Gozzi! 
Campione della Balestra!§ Campione del mondo!” Only two 
diminutive policemen stood firm, twitching at our trouser-legs and 
demanding documents of identity. Dazed, we produced passports 
For Italians, they were an unemotional pair. 

That night, in the hotel which we had chosen, the Crossbow Club 
held its annual dinner. The feast began at eight o'clock, and at 
about eleven we returned from our tour of the cafés, warm with 
strega, to find the guests on their way out. All the familiar faces 
were there—all, that is, except Miss San Sepolcro 1949, who had 
wisely stayed away. The schoolmaster’s friends, for no good 
reason that we could see, were beating him over the head with table- 
napkins. The blacksmith, in a clean singlet, was being moun- 
tainously playful with the fat padrona. As for the champion, he 
moved majestically towards the door, the mob dividing at his 
approach. On the great brow, its furrows infinitesimally relaxed, 
quivered a single bead of sweat. At the threshold he paused, 
nodded a single comprehensive nod, then stalked away into the 
sultry night. At his heels trooped and gambolled the blacksmith, 
the schoolmaster and all the rest of them, their cries growing fainter 
and fainter as they vanished down the narrow street: “ Gozzi! 
Gozzi-i-i! Campione della  Balestra-a-a! Campione del 
The title was never better deserved. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


ERSONALITY is the most evanescent of human attributes. 

However active may be our curiosity, however vigorous our 

application, we can derive little more than a synthetic or 
tabloid impression of the illustrious dead. Only a residue of a 
poet’s character is conveyed to us by his writings ; however care- 
fully we may study the speeches of a vanished statesman, we are 
left only with the outward or apparent shapes of his mind. A 
few diarists, a few voluminous letter-writers, such as Jane Carlyle, 
transmit to posterity some intimations at least of their temperament 
and daily reactions. A Boswell or an Eckermann can, by the 
plentiful accumulation of small consistent detail, give dimensional 
reality to a portrait. Yet most biographies can convey only a 
small sector of their subject, and must leave uncharted and un- 
explained the vast hinterlands of character (the unrevealed valleys, 
swamps and meadows) which are the geography of any individual 
life on earth. How unsatisfactory, for instance, are our attempts 
to convey to younger people our own impressions of the striking 
men or women whom we have known. Those impressions, we well 
know, were composed of varied reactions, occurring at different 
levels of consciousness and possessing no uniform grades of signi- 
ficance. We are thus previously aware, when we encounter some 
famous individual, of the type of eminence to which he belongs 
At the back of our minds there are category symbols, such as 
“Scientist,” “ Statesman,” “ Poet,” “ Actress,” “Explorer.” Our 
approach is thus conditioned by expectation, and our judgement is 
based upon previous assumptions derived from what we already 
supposed or knew. Even the physical appearance of an individual, 
when met for the first time, is compared in our minds with those 
semblances of him or her which have been deposited by previous 
semblances ; by photographs, official portraits or caricatures. A 
whole process of readjustment occurs. It is this process 
which, in subsequent narration, is so impossible to recapture 
or convey. 


In the nineteenth century, which was a synthetic age, eminent 
persons were regarded as types of the qualities or defects which 
they were supposed to possess. What is so strange is that they 
themselves ended by becoming typical. Gladstone—in voice, in 
glance, in stance, in manner—became exactly what people expected 
Mr. Gladstone to be ; Tennyson took great pains to dress his part ; 
Darwin in his later age assumed a simian majesty ; Herschel actually 
looked like the popular conception of a great astronomer ; Richard 
Burton acquired a Bedouin aspect, eccentric and fierce ; even the 
murderers of the epoch allowed their chins and foreheads to fall 
into Lombroso shapes. The Victorians much disconcerted 
by those eminent people, such as Matthew Arnold and Robert 
Browning, who refused to conform to type In our more analytical 
age we are perplexed by these synthetic interactions, and notice 
that our own statesmen look like insurance agents, our poets like 
We are 


were 


retired gamekeepers, and our scientists like shopwalkers 
inclined, therefore, to distrust the idolatry of our forbears and to 
imagine that, when faced with the contemporary eminent, they did 
not either observe or tell the truth I do not doubt their veracity, 
but | suspect that they did not notice differences. My father (who 
was a most truthful man) had in his youth been on intimate terms 
with Bismarck. I used to question him regarding that tremendous 
figure, and obtained invariably the conventional portrait of a huge 
gruff man accompanied by enormous dogs. Many years later, on 
my return from an absence in Persia, my father asked me about 
Reza Shah. In describing that potentate | remarked how strange 
it was that this bulky Cossack trooper should have the voice of a 
child. “It was the same,” my father anSwered, “ with Bismarck. 
He had the voice of a chorister.” Yet in all those years he had 
never mentioned. remembered, or perhaps even noticed, Bismarck’s 


voice 
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Today we have changed all that. What interests us today is not 
the degree to which the eminent conform to expected type, but 
the many detailed ways in which they depart from type and disclose 
the exceptions of their own personality. We are thus confronted 
with the extreme difficulty of transmitting the dispersed quality of 
a given person to later generations ; and we are conscious that it 
is as impossible to communicate to others the flavour of an un- 
known individual as it is to describe to a Laplander the scent of 
verbena or to a Bantu the way that snow falls with such persistent 
tranquillity. Attempts have thus been made—and I do not claim 
that any of them have hitherto been very successful attempts—to 
produce memorial volumes in which an individual is presented as 
seen by several different friends. By taking sixteen or seventeen 
different angles of vision, it is hoped to convey a stereoscopic 
portrait, and thus to enhance reality. The difficulty is, of course, 
that each of these varied memorialists is apt to say the same sort 
of thing ; instead of some three-dimensional portrait resulting, we 
are apt to get the same remarks repeated over and over again. 


* * * * 


A composite memorial of this type has recently appeared as a 
tribute to Edith Craig. It is called Edy, and is published by 
Frederick Muller for the price of 10s. 6d. The compilers of this 
volume wisely decided to combine articles by practised writers 
with other articles contributed by writers who were unpractised. 
The greenhouse wreaths of the sophisticated are mingled with the 
tussie-mussies culled by no less devoted but far less experienced 
hands ; we have the tuberoses and the buttercups ; the combination 
is one which Miss Craig herself would much have liked. The 
experiment has, I feel, proved successful Edy Craig was assuredly 
a woman of immense personality ; yet her material achievements 
were never commensurate with her gifts. In her early life she was 
inevitably overshadowed by the conquering charm of her mother, 
Ellen Terry ; her brother, Gordon Craig, became a figure of inter- 
national, and even national, renown. She remained herself. As 
founder of the Pioneer Players, she produced one hundred and 
fifty plays in ten years; her own stage career was short and un- 
distinguished ; she arranged many pageants, and she created, as a 
memorial to her mother, the Barn Theatre Society, which, I hope, 
will long continue. Such achievements, useful though they were, 
provide but little material for an official biographer ; yet her indivi- 
duality was so intense, so undeviating, so persistent, so eccentric 
and so formidable that it deserved to be recorded and preserved. 
She was the kindest type of bully; at once vague and precise, 
unintelligible and practical, she would order people about, slang 
them for their imbecility, and then force a bunch of snowdrops 
into their still trembling hands. She had a way of laughing suddenly 
“with her head tipped down, but her eyes suddenly lifted.” She 
would bustle terribly with impatient stoop ; she was always fussing 
with scrapbooks and odds and ends; she had a lovely voice. 


* J . * 


The impression which will remain, and which has been so ex- 
cellently conveyed in this compilation, is an impression of truth 
A truthfulness, which would not permit the words 
“Good dog” to be engraved upon a pet’s tombstone, since the 
dog had not been good. “ Dear dog * were the words on which 
Edy Craig insisted; and they remain. Zest beyond compare ; 
movement, vivacity, speed, energy, a wonderfully spontaneous 
delight, a startled gasp of beauty, smocks and sandals, a vagrant 
mind, a natural majesty. She was a humorous woman ; I attacked 
her once upon this page for her absurd passion for collecting the 
she telephoned in amuse- 


and energy 


brass ornaments worn by cart-horses ; 
The last conversation I ever had with Edy Craig ended in 
Something at least of that coloured personality 
I hope many 


ment. 
gurgling laughter 
has in this volume been preserved from evanescence ; 


people will read it 
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Affair.” Square.) 
-“ The Cure for Love.” 


“Paid in Full.” 


(Odeon.) 





“ Holiday 
(Carlton.)- 


(Leicester 
: 


ALTHOUGH Americans are the most sentimental people in the world, 
they have a gift, at any rate where films are concerned, of taking 
their sentimentality at such a spanking pace that it has no time to 
cloy. Holiday Affair is full of situations concerning children, dead 
husbands and Christmas trees which, if left to themselves, would 
bind one in a bog of treacle. But here the treacle is poured from 
the tin quickly and smoothly and, there being a secret spot of 
sentimentality in all of us, the result is surprisingly sweet. 

Mr. Robert Mitchum and Mr. Wendell Corey are both courting 
Miss Janet Leigh, and whereas the latter is a nice, steady, safe 
fellow, the former is a nice, whimsical, carefree one, and Miss 
Leigh is hard put to it to decide which of the modus vivendi offered 
her would suit best. She has, however, a little boy, Gorden Gebert 
(and I must say as film children go he goes well), and he it is who, 
influenced by the gift of an electric train, plumps for his future 
step-father. 

There are a number of dangerous moments in this picture, but 
they are cleverly circumvented, or perhaps I should say skated over, 
by a cast the feet of whom are light as feathers on the ice, and 
whose slightly cynical approach to danger signals minimises the 
peril. As I said, the result is charming. It is also amusing, and 
the laughs engendered are loud enough to drown the sound of fairy 
voices which are, undoubtedly, tinkling away behind the Christmas- 


tree. 
* * 2 « 


Mr. Robert Cummings is one of my favourite comedians, but in 
Paid in Full he commands nothing but my sympathy. This is not 
a comedy, far from it, concerning as it does a neurotic wife, Miss 
Diana Lynn, her misunderstood husband and her lovesick but noble 
sister, Miss Lizbeth Scott. Motherhood is rampant here or, to be 
more precise, exactly the opposite, for the sisters have inherited 
a disability to have more than one child. This mortifies them to 
excess. Miss Lynn and. Mr. Cummings have theirs, and Miss 
Scott then proceeds to run it over and accidentally kill it 
Cosseting her sister through nervous prostration and divorce, she 
comes to the conclusion that only another child will save her life, 
so Miss Scott takes Mr. Cummings across the border and marries 
him. She in her turn has his child, but its advent kills her, and 
on her deathbed she bequeaths it to her sister and her husband- 
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cum-brother-in-law, knowing that it will bring them together and 
that they will re-marry and find happiness. Miss Scott has a very 
trusting nature. 

his picture is long and tedious, and it gives cause for a great 
deal of impatience. Miss Scott, to me, is not attractive, and in 
addition she is forced to make metaphorical speeches which are 
very testing to the credulity. Mr. Cummings is grossly wasted. The 
only spot of comfort comes from Miss Eve Arden, and even this 


is somewhat cold 
* * * * 


The Cure for Love is an adaptation of Mr. Walter Greenwood’s 
play, and Mr. Robert Donat has directed it, produced it, and 
as its leading star has made a pleasant if not a brilliant job of it. 
As the Lancashire soldier home on leave, who, though engaged to 
the local good-time girl, falls in love with a billetee from Tooting, 
Mr. Donat gives a strong, solid performance—indeed, the acting 
throughout, Miss Renée Asherson’s, Miss Dora Bryan’s and Miss 
Gladys Henson’s in particular, has real quality. Personally, | think 
heaven should be praised daily for Miss Henson. 

On the directional side things are not so happy, for there is a 
lack of balance which constantly threatens, though the threat is 
never implemented, to turn turtle the whole production. There 
are moments of graveyard slowness and others which hover on the 
edge of farce, but if there is scope for criticism, and the eagle eye 
can pick out many defects, The Cure for Love is extremely enter- 
taining in a homespun cosy way. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


THE ordinary citizen who attends perhaps half a dozen concerts 
in the year will hardly have noticed the change that has crept 
over one of the lesser features of our concert life in the last few 
years. Perhaps he does not, in any case, read his programme notes, 
or only during the performance of the occasional work in the 
programme composed since 1900. If he does, however, he will 
soon be aware that for sixpence or a shilling (or if orchestra, 
conductor, soloists and music are all foreign, for half-a-crown) 
he is getting a very different commodity from that provided before 
the war. 

[he paper shortage cannot be invoked as sufficient explanation : 
the change is in quality as well as in quantity. Nor is this any 
direct reflection on the writers of programme notes. It is a question 
of fashion ; and I am not a good enough Marxist to believe that 
the paper shortage alone can account for what is the outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual change. The formal analysis 
of a work is no longer wanted. Instead, the audience is thought, 
probably with justice, to prefer a vague description of the music 
couched in the bright, intimate, even frivolous, style of a radio 
talk. In place of the old parades of learning, which were certainly, 
with a few exceptions, tedious, the modern annotator is content 
with a few hints (“ Listen to the clarinet theme in the slow move- 
ment”) or he will even disarmingly admit that he has not seen 
the score and does not know the music. Considered objectively, as 
vehicles of information, many programme notes are not worth the 
paper on which they are printed. They belong rather to the same 
class as the advertisements and, all too often, the programme itself 
differing forms of flattering the public in the hope of persuading 
them to become regular members of the queue at the box-office. 

If programme notes, like most other things, are not what they 
were, this cannot be said of applause. For applause is exactly 
what it has always been—unfailing and undiscriminating. The 
change in programme notes reflects the changed constitution of the 
audience, the appearance in the concert hall of those who even ten 
years ago would never have dreamed of listening to classical music, 
welcome but ignorant newcomers whom sheer weight of numbers 
has entitled to an unfortunate influence in musical matters 
Applause by its very nature confounds the discriminating with the 
unthinkingly vociferous. Like any expression of the public will by 
acclamation, it sets a premium on powerful lungs or horny hands. 
We have never suffered in England from the commercial organisa- 
tion of applause which has in the past made the leader of the 
claque an important figure in the Paris and Vienna opera houses. 
Instead of subsidised applause greeting every appearance of the 
artist who has paid well, we have in England the tradition—less 
morally reprehensible but quite as deadening aesthetically—of 
applauding everything. The transports of approbation common 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
in Italy are offset by the equal violence of the abuse which may 
still rain from the gallery. What a boon to our musical life would 
be the tomatoes, rotten eggs or mouldy cabbages with which our 
ancestors expressed their disapproval! And, conversely, how re- 
freshing to see a young composer carried shoulder high from the 
R.B.A. Galleries after a London Contemporary Music Centre 


concert! MARTIN COOPER. 


RADIO 


? 
Tue dust raised by Christmas and the New Year is beginning to 
settle ; but, before we forget the season altogether, may I salute 
Alexandra Palace for its farewell to 1949 and its greeting to 1950 ? 
The selection of television newsreels giving a 1949 retrospect had 
not, to these eyes, seemed particularly inspiring: but it was surely 
brilliant—and perhaps even better than brilliant, humane—to take 
the cameras into a Children’s Ward at St. Thomas's Hospital, and 
to salute the future, so to-speak, in the presence of the future. From 
the ward the camera looked across the river to the floodlit Houses 
of Parliament and the lighted face of the clock tower. I could not 
help feeling pleased that the Midlands, too, were now able, through 
the Sutton Coldfield transmitter, to be at the heart of the Empire ; 
and the lights reflected in the black waters of the Thames made 
extraordinarily good pictures. While the cameras showed the 
minutes ticking into 1950 on the face of Big Ben's clock, the night 
sister in the ward saluted the New Year with a decent simplicity 
among the newly born—who I am happy to say slept peacefully 
throughout ; and through the windows came the hooting of the 
shipping on the Thames. Anyone who is neither a sentimentalist 
nor a Scrooge must have been touched in exactly the right place. 


How Shakespeare Spoke 


One of the most fascinating things the Third Programme has 
done for some time was The Elizabethan Tongue, in which Professor 
Daniel Jones, the phonetician, recreated Elizabethan pronunciation. 
It is awe-inspiring to think how much work his actors and actresses 
must have put into the passages from Shakespearean plays ; because, 
while it is fairly easy to mimic contemporary Irishmen or Welshmen 
or Scotsmen, it must be appallingly tongue-twisting to try to repro- 
duce a speech which you have never heard. Shakespeare’s English 
seemed to this untutored ear to come out as a blend of Irish, 
Warwickshire and Northumbrian, with a faint but provocative 
touch of Canadian. It would be idle to ask whether Prospero or 
Juliet sounded more beautiful in this reconstruction than in our 
contemporary speech, because the ear of a modern listener can 
hardly be attuned to what Professor Jones considers the Elizabethan 
speech must have been. An Elizabethan, | imagine, would have 
great difficulty in appreciating the speech of our modern stage. 
(And, I may add, no wonder.) But it was a fascinating curiosity of 
a broadcast. For instance, any listener who had never thought of 
it before would have had a happy time kicking himself for not 
having realised that if the Elizabethans took the word “ knife” from 
“canif” they would in all probability pronounce it “ k-nife.” 


Causes Célébres 

The series Justice in Other Lands continues very well, and I much 
enjoyed Mr. John Gough's script and production of The Case of 
the Peltzer Bothers. \t is now obvious that this series has two 
cast-iron assets. First, it relies on the universal appeal of the cause 
célébre, whether it is the Lindbergh kidnapping or the extraordinary 
plot concocted by these Peltzer Brothers in Belgium. Secondly, it 
contrasts the different legal methods of various countries ; and | 
take it that | am not alone in thinking that the law is a more in- 
teresting subject than almost any other. (Witness Miss Jennifer 
Wayne's admirable series, This is the Law.) 

lalks have managed not to be completely submerged over the 
holiday season. I would urge that the B.B.C. gives a wider listening 
audience to Mr. Alastair Hetherington’s comments on the Covenant: 
it was only on the Scottish Home Service that he asked the question 
now being demanded North of the Border, “ Should Scotland have 
her own Parliament ?” Surely this might well be heard on the Home 
Service, After all, it is a question which concerns England as much 
as Scotland, and Wales and Ireland as much as either of them. I 
would suggest to the B.B.C. that the matter is one for some urgent 
debate: if there has been any such recently, | must have missed 
it. Colonel Walter: Elliot, who wrote so brilliantly on this and other 
Scottish matters in The Times last week, would presumably be 
among those picked to hammer out the question on the air. 
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The Scene and the Moral 

These notes have pointed out before what a wide field the B.B.C. 
covers, a field on the China-to-Peru scale. There was, for instance, 
the talk on The Yellow City of Pnom-Penh—which it took the 
B.B.C. to inform me is the capital of the ancient kingdom of Cam- 
bodia. I really doubt very much whether all the visual aids of 
Alexandra Palace could have brought these sleepy streets and the 
wooden houses and the brown river more clearly before us than did 
Mr. Patrick O'Donovan by the word alone. What a good broad- 
caster Mr. O'Donovan has turned out to be during 1949! He has 
that best of all blends—the blend of the authoritative with the 
picturesque, He never fails to paint the scene, and it is only when 
he has finished that you realise he has also managed to point a 
moral. 


More Conan Doyle : 

I am giad that the B.B.C. continues to dramatise Conan Doyle, 
although I could wish that Rodney Stone did not come at 11 o’clock 
in the middle of a working morring. Surely the breadwinners, 
who could through these excellent romances recapture memories of 
their youth, should be allowed some share in this tale of bruisers 
and bucks. LIONEL HALE. 


South Bank Site 
(With apologies to Samuel Taylor Coleridge) 


Near Waterloo did Herbert Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree: 
Where Thames, the ancient river, ran 
Past taverns numberless to man 
Down to a restless sea. 
Thrice forty roods of reclaimed ground 
Will gates and fences girdle round ; 
There Halls of Industry, Art, Science will 
(Where blossomed bulbs from an incensed enemy) 
Display their wealth—if we can foot the bill 
By later auctioning the scenery. 


But oh! that Mosque of Music to be planted 
Snug and four-square beneath its muting cover! 
A handsome pile! where we may sit enchanted 
The while some prima donna trills—unhaunted 
By echoes hailing from the train to Dover. 
But, while the Khan is still his grants bequeathing, 
It may be inwardly that fears are seething— 
That R.D. on his cheques will be endorsed 

G. W. R.N. 


“The Spectator,” January 5th, 1850 
WHAT IS A CENTURY ?—HOW MUCH IS HALF ? 


Can you count a hundred? Probably you have advanced thus far 
in the science of arithmetic, and in that case you can ‘say whether a 
second hundred begins before the first is completed. It sounds a simple 
question, but very wise persons seem to have been fairly overwhelmed 
by it. The Times of Monday last spoke of that 31st December as “ the 
close of the first half of the nineteenth centffry.” If the Leading Journal 
is royally superior to niceties and exactnesses, the Examiner, a journal 
not addicted to verbal laxity, has already spoken in the same sense. A 
controversy arose—is 1850 the closing year of the former half of the 
century, or the opening of the latter half? ... 

Juvenile memory may be content to start from the year 1800 or 1801 ; 
but such of us as are older are fain to go further back, to that year 
of obsolete fashions “the year 1”: now if you begia with the year I 
and count a hundred, you will find that the sum is only complete with 
the year 100; the second century, therefore, did not commence, if we 
remember rightly, till the year 101; and by all the laws of sense, each 
corresponding century began with its own first year, and not with the 
last year of the previous century... 

The colloquial name of the century is evidently the misleading point: 
we talk of the year “eighteen hundred and one,” and so forth; and 
then the last year of the series, “nineteen hundred,” sounds as if it 
belonged to the new series ; whereas it only consummates the nineteenth 
century. The word “ eighteen” here belongs to the past, and the current 
century is expressed only by units and tens in “°49” or “°50”—those 
are the years of the uncompleted nineteenth. To think that the nineteenth 
century began with the year 1800, is as much to confound “ Solomon the 

*son of David” with David himself. 
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LETTERS TO 


What Roman Catholics Want 


Sir,—You ask, “ What does the Catholic ask for that he has not already 
got?” It is not a question of the number of jobs for Catholics. It is 
a question of the saving of Christian civilisation. For seventeen hundred 
years European politics were Christocentric—in the sense that all 
politicians had at least to pretend that their purpose was to fulfil the will 
of Christ. It has been said that Walpole was the first politician in 
European history who could afford to be indifferent to theology. The 
eighteenth century bequeathed to us a society in which the Christian 
religion was generally tolerated, in which it still exercised a considerable 
influence over private life, but in which its teaching was held to be 
completely irrelevant to the conduct either of business or of statesman- 
ship. In the nineteenth century such thinkers as Ricardo or Nassau 
Senior propounded what purported to be theories of economics but were 
really theories of ethics, in which they described how Man did and must 
behave on principles wholly different from those of Christ. Marx. his 
‘Siamese twin,” adopted the principles of Ricardo. “Starting from 
the same premises,” says the present Pope in comparing the Communists 
with the orthodox capitalist economists, “and taking the downward 
path in another direction, they have led us to no less disastrous con- 
sequences r 

To that secularist liberal world there came in our time the totalitarian 
challenge. Before that challenge of the new men who made a religion 
of their politics the resistance of the old men, Liberal, Conservative and 
Socialist alike, who had taught that religion was of no importance, was 
whet) ineffective. Christianity was found to be the only force strong 

nough to stand up against totalitarianism. “Both denominations 
« atholic and Protestant)” reports the British Control Commission on 
Germany, “ were the chief centres of opposition to National Socialism 
They were far more courageous than the trade unions, the universities, 
the intellectuals and the army in their determination to uphold truth, 
justice and righteousness.” It is, therefore, no accident that all the 
countries which*® have escaped from totalitarianism should have turned 
to Christian leaders nor that the totalitarians, where they are still in 
power, should look on Christianity as their most serious enemy. For 
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THE EDITOR 


there really is nothing else that the modern world is about. “ After two 
centuries of sorry experience and deviation,” says the Pope, “ we are 
at last face to face once mure with reality.” 


1950 


But your concern, if | understand it right, is not to disinter a buried 
ppc, but to obtain a guarantee that a growth in the influence of 

Catholicism will not be at the expense of Protestantism. The lesson of 
history is surely the exact opposite. Histo# shows that, as was found 
in the eighteenth century, Protestantism declines with the decline of the 
knowledge of Catholic things. The exclusion of Catholic influence from 
the secular State brought no benefit to Protestantism. On the contrary. 
though the attack of the secularists was mainly directed against the 
Catholics, the casualties were mainly suffered by the Protestants. Pro- 
testantism lost in influence much more than Catholicism did, and jis, 
from all that | hear, now beginning to regain influence simultaneously 
with the gains of Catholicism. I, like you, was in Cambridge the other 
day, and at intervals of an hour I was told quite independently by two 
dons two things. “There have never been so many conversions to 
Catholicism,” said one. Four times as many undergraduates go to the 
college chapel as did before the war,” said the other. 


Iwo propositions, I should have thought, were indisputable about the 
modern world—one, that Europe cannot be saved without the Catholics 

two, that it cannot be saved by the Catholics alone. You write: ~ the 
Bishop of Brentwood sees no great scope for it [unity! in social and 
economic matters,” but 1 am at a loss to guess on what evidence you 
wrote it. The experience of the Continent refutes it. “For all those 
who adore Christ—not excluding those who sincerely but vainly await 
His coming and adore Him as the one promised by the prophets and 
still to come—do we open the Holy Door,” said the Pope. “* May this 
Jubilee be the year of the great return of all mankind to the Divine 
Plan.” 


Ihe Jubilee is above all the festival of pardon, and surely never was 
there a time when, if only for a purely secular convenience, the world 
more needed to let bygones be bygones and to start afresh. “ Was it 
not thy duty to have mercy on thy fellow servant as I had on thee ?” 
says the Pope, in his protest against “a spirit of reprisal” towards 
‘those who have erred rather than sinned.” “May an end be put 
to the last remnant of those extraordinary laws .. . which, long years 
after the cessation of hostilities, cause so many families and individuals 
a feeling of exasperation against the society in which they are made to 
suffer.” And his words coincide within a few days with the sentence on 
von Manstein. Do you really ask what it is of which we complain ? 
Yours, &c., CHRISTOPHER HOLLIs. 

House of Commons. 


Protestant or Catholic ? 


Sir,—-Y our correspondent, the Rev. A. Edward Keene, carries my full con- 
currence when he protests against the perpetuation of “ unsound or even 
misleading ideas,” but what follows in his letter seems to contradict his 
own contention. The Shorter Oxford Dictionary defines “ Protestant ” 
as “A member or adherent of any Christian Church or body severed 
from the Roman Communion in the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century.” There is no other word to use in speaking generally of the 
western sections of the Universal Church outside the Roman Com- 
munion, and it is a real disservice to the cause of Che&tian unity for 
Anglicans to disown this word. In so doing they disown their own 
history, for in the seventeenth century it was used by the Church of 
England to distinguish from the Puritans and those who were later 
described as “ Protestant Dissenters.” 

It seems to be forgotten that the Methodist Church, to which I belong, 
and the other Free Churches, cherish their place in the Holy Catholic 
Church, as does the Church of England—using the word “ Catholic” in 
its true sense. The common basis of faith and largely of worship between 
the Church of England and the Free Churches provides the ground of 
common fellowship and action and gives hope of closer union, while 
there is no present possibility of union with the Roman Communion. 
Prof. H. M. Gwatkin, that great Anglican historian, wrote: “ If we look 
at the general position—at things instead of words—there can be no 
doubt that the official doctrine of the Church of England is as definitely 
Protestant as it can well be.’—Yours faithfully, 

E. BENSON PERKINS. 

Central Buildings, Oldham Street, Manchester 1. 


Sin,—-May I ask space of your courtesy briefly to define my terms ? 
By “ fair” I mean a system under which parents who desire a Christian 
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education for -their children caq get it without being burdened more 
than other taxpayers. The financial arrangement has been judged fair 
in Scotland. By a ~ fully Christian education” I mean an institutional 
one, with school, teachers and ~ atmosphere ” Christian ; not instruction 
for an hour a week which, even if given by a believing teacher and not 
watered down, is isolated from the rest of school life. It would have 
been out of place to urge my belief that in another sense a ™ fully 
Christian education” is Catholic.—Yours faithfully, 

Downside Abbey, near Bath. RALPH RUSSELL. 

[The real question is whether Roman Catholics can be accorded for 

“Christian education” in England financial subventions which are not 
accorded in England in respect of any other denominational schools. 
Ep., Spectator] 
Sir, —Mr. Keene writes that “the Anglican Church has always claimed 
to be Catholic.” Surely this claim is made, explicitly or implicitly, by 
all who confess the Christian Creed, which affirms belief in the Holy 
Catholic Church, including many millions who are neither Anglican, 
Roman, nor Greek “ Orthodox.” Does Mr. Keene reject the claim of 
these so-called “ Protestants ?” If so, upon what grounds? If episco- 
pacy, | would remind him that the largest Methodist Church in America 
has a place for bishops in its organisation. If consubstantiation, in which 
many Anglicans, though by no means all, believe, was not this doctrine 
maintained (against Zwingli) by Martin Luther himself? As I under- 
stand it, the term Catholic (world-wide) was introduced to cover the 
entire body of professing Christians, as distinguished from and yet 
comprehending the local-Churches or congregations of which we read 
in the Epistles and Apocalypse. Today I would include under it all 
who accept the Christian creed, however “denominated.” What is 
Mr. Keene’s definition ? 

If the word “Protestant” does not occur in our Prayer Book, is not 
that because we have no need for it? It was used originally of those 
German advocates of reform who (notably at the Diet of Spires in 1529) 
“protested” against the intransigence of its opponents. Our Church 
accepted reform and widened her boundaries. There were, of course, 
“protests ” from both sides, but I think one may fairly claim that the 
greater part of English Christians were well satisfied with the settlement. 
“ Protestant ” is, however, ‘a convenient term for those who eschew the 
supremacy of Rome; and Protestant in that sense our Anglican Church 


certainly is—Yours truly, G. Cyrit ARMSTRONG. 


32 Hartington Grove, Cambridge. 
Sir.—You ask, “ What other word (sc. Protestant) is to be used to denote 
collectively Christians who are not Roman Catholic?” It is probably 
undesirable that Christians who are not Roman Catholic should be 
denoted collectively, for in the case of the Anglican and Orthodox 
Churches the gulf is greater between themselves and other Christians 
than between themselves and Rome. (That is not to suggest that it is 
therefore more easily bridged.) The terms Papal, Episcopal and Protes- 
tant would be a clearer denotation ; or, if it is only English Christianity 
that is in question, the Roman Church, the Anglican Church and the 
Protestant Churches.—Y ours truly, A. Epwarp KEent 

§1. Nicholas’s Vicarage, Purrett Road, Plumstead, S.E.18. 


Sir,—‘** What other word,” you ask, “is to be used to denote collectively 
Christians who are not Roman Catholics ?” Certainly not “ Protestant,” 
for this word could hardly be applied to some 200 million Christians 
in the Orthodox and Lesser Eastern Churches. If a term must be used, 
“non-Roman Catholics ” is often made to serve ; but is it not better to 
avoid a term that puts Roman Catholics on one side of a fence and other 


Christians on the other side ?—Yours faithfully, Ivor THOMAS 


House of Commons. 
[lt was only suggested that Protestant was the natural term to denote 
non-Roman Catholics in this country.—Eb., Spectator.] 


Holy Year Reflections 


in the Spectator of December 23rd against 


Sik,--The covert sneer 
I challenge 


Catholic contributors to. The Times was indeed sui generis. 
you to refer to any single excerpt from a Catholic writer to the effect 
that Catholics claim to be better than other Christians. They do not. 
But with the advantage of the true faith to guide them spiritually and 
morally, they feel, and are taught to feel, a humility of mind and soul 
at complete variance with any superiority over other Christians. 
400,000,000 Catholics are imbued with this teaching from childhood, as 
you, Sir, would realise if you had any true notion of the faith whose 
numbers far exceed all those non-Catholic sects in Christendom. It is 
precisely because of your pitifully ignorant anti-Catholic bias that I, after 
be a subscriber to the Spectator.—Y ours 


many years, have ceased to 
HERBERT MALONE 


faithfully, 
Kidderpore Gardens, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
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Sir,—In his article, The Holy Year, Mr. Hollis makes one statement that 
is definitely not correct: “Every country in Western Europe today is 
under the rule of a Catholic Prime Minister or Chancellor.” I think the 
Netherlands at least (Denmark not?) belong to Western Europe, but they 
have not had a Roman Catholic Prime Minister since 1933. Up to 1945 
the Prime Ministers were Calvinists (Dr. Colijn and Dr. Gerbrandy) ; after 
the liberation they have been Socialists, more or less inclined to liberal 
Protestantism, but surely not to Roman Catholicism. The Vice-Premier 
is a Roman Catholic, and to the same confession belong several other 
Ministers, but not the Prime Minister.—Yours sincerely, 

De Vrouw En Haar Huis, Amsterdam. M. G. SCHENK. 
Sir,—Mr. Christopher Hollis, in his article The Holy Year, stated 
that since its institution by Pope Boniface VIII in 1300, with a few 
exceptions due to political disturbances, Jubilee or Holy Years have 
been celebrated in Rome at least every twenty-five years. This is not 
quite correct. The intention of Pope Boniface VIII was that the 
Jubilee or Holy Year should be observed every hundred years, but in 
1343 Pope Clement VI stated that the Jubilee should recur every fifty 
years. Later Pope Urban VI reduced the interval of time to thirty- 
three years, and finally Pope Paul Il in 1470 fixed it at twenty-five 
years.—Yours truly, LEO BARRINGTON. 

St. Michael's College, Malta. 


Propaganda and the Election 


Sir,—May I correct two mistakes made by your correspondent, Mr. 
Harvey R. Cole, on “ Propaganda and the Election?” He says: ~ No- 
body can obtain sugar except from Tate & Lyle Refineries. ...” This is 
incorrect. Tate & Lyle satisfy only just over half the sugar requirements of 
the country. But, owing to the continuation of war-time zoning, people 
are prevented from getting the sugar of their choice. Surely it is time 
for this war-time control to be removed. Apart from this, every grocer 
has the option of taking his sugar supplies in l-cwt. or 2-cwt. bags and 
packing it, if he wishes, in sloganless packets on his own premises. 

Mr. Cole’s statement that “the Tate & Lyle campaign is clearly 
intended to influence the outcome of the General Electiog ” is also incor 
rect. We have only one end in view, to get sugar vofinit removed from 
the list of industries to be nationalised. If the Labour Party—in Mr 
Cole’s words, “alone in proposing to nationalise sugar refining ” 
removes us from its list, our campaign will cease.—Y ours faithfully, 

PETER RUNGE, 
Director, Tare & byte, Lro. 
Plantation House, Mincing Lane, E.C.3. 


. . 
Preserving Cambridge 
Sirn,—The Spectator of December 30th declares the new Cambridge 
town plan to be “as a whole, a_ large, imaginative, and 
practical conception.” I wonder whether you have given due 
weight to certain considerations. It would cost a vast sum, 
for, apart from the new road-making, it would involve the demo- 
lition of much valuable property. It would involve the sacrifice of a 
large part of Christ's Pieces, one of the pleasantest features of Cam- 
bridge. This land was sold to the town by Jesus College on condition 
that it should remain for ever a public recreation-ground, and with 
its bowling-greens and bandstand it counts for much in the lives of the 
people. It would drive a road right through the grounds of Jesus College 
over land granted to the Priory of St. Radegund early in the twelfth 
century, and held by the college since its foundation in 1496. Such a 
proposal would have been unthinkable twenty years ago, and those 
colleges which view the sacrifice demanded of Jesus College with com- 
placency should reflect on the weight of a dangerous precedent 

The plan is entirely unnecessary. It is an exaggeration to describe the 
present congestion as intolerable. Since the introduction of the new 
scheme of one-way traffic it has been much relieved, and it could be still 

further relieved if the police would prohibit parking in the main streets 
There is already a road, Victoria Avenue, made fifty years ago, which 
runs parallel to the proposed road and only some three hundred yards 
to the east. Surely more use could be made of that. But probably the 
final solution of Cambridge traffic problems will be found in the pro- 
vision of adequate parking-places on the outskirts of the town with a 
cheap and frequent service of smal! omnibuses to the shopping centre. 
lo make huge parking-places for cars and omnibuses in the middle of 
the town can only make matters worse. I venture to hope that the 

t lt! think again.—Yours faithfully, 


planners—and the Spectator—will 
Fen Ditton, Cambridge P. GARDNER-SMITH 


[Space precluded us from saying more of the new road from 
Emmanuel, through Jesus grounds, to Castle Hill than that tt was the 
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“ most controversial feature of all.” That statement may be emphasised. 
Full weight must be given to Jesus College's representations.—Eb., 
Spectator ] 


Cortisone Problems 


Sirn.—Dr. Stephen Taylor is quite right when he states in his article 
Cortisone Problems that: “ None of the three agents so far discovered 
was the last link in the chain.” They are not the first, for the first link 
in the chain is the microbe attacking the tissues, and these microbes can 
be very easily from either the diseased themselves or 
from the patient’s urine. They are acting in the tissues in their minute 
virus phase, are taken from the blood by the kidneys and excreted in 
If the urine is filtered before culturing it, this fact is very 
simply and easily demonstrated. There can then be no doubt that the 
microbes grown are, in fact, developed from the filtered virus. If the 
cases are treated at once with an antigen they are rapidly, completely 
and permanently cured, without any disability, but even in the advanced 
cases the lesions of the joints and bones can be permanently arrested, 
all pain disappears and remarkable restoration of function is achieved. 
Often a tissue replaces the destroyed cartilages 


isolated tissues 


this phase. 


Ihyroid extract for myxoedema and insulin for diabetes are not cures ; 
they are symptomatic treatments. The causative viruses of these diseases 
grown into their microbial phase, and specific, 
made. In diabetes, even long-established and slowly- 
dying cases under insulin treatment can often be saved; for surviving 
cell-islands grow larger to replace the destroyed cells, if the patient can 
be made to overcome the infection. In this way my friend 
Mr. W. L. Orr has cured three dogs with diabetes with antigens of 
microbes isolated from their urines, which I made for him. I say now 
that no human-being need become crippled with rheumatism or die 
of rheumatic heart disease if the specific method is used, and not merely 
symptomatic or replacement treatment with transitory effect.—Yours 
faithfully, W. M. CROFTON 

22 Park Square East, Regent's Park, N.WA. 


can always be found, 


curalive antigens 


causative 


§ Teachers’ Salaries 


There is a fallacy, which is, I believe, widely held, implicit in the 
Your correspondent 


Sik, 
letter of “ Rector who has been a full-time teacher.” 
confuses skill in teaching with the possession of academic knowledge. It 
is a false assumption that the “ double first.” even with a diploma in 
education, 1s better teacher than the two-year trained 
primary or infant teacher, and that it is in the nation’s interests that he 
should be paid a higher salary. Capacity and ability in teachers are not, 
and need not be, matched with that of their pupils. The really intelligent 
boy will make headway with indifferent instruction, or even with text- 
books alone. It is the boys and girls of average intelligence, the great 
majority of the child population, and not the brilliant sixth-formers, 
who are most influenced by good and bad teaching These are the 
children on whom the future of England depends, and it is in the schools 
that they attend—infant, primary and secondary—that the best teachers 
should be found. 


necessarily 


Would your correspondent agree that the clergyman with a well-to-do 
and cultured flock requires more skill and training and works harder than 
Would he argue that the 
Yours faithfully, 

J. F. WesBer. 


his colleague whose parish is a city slum ? 
former deserves a higher income than the latter ? 
Miramonte, Newbridge Hill, Bath. 
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JANUARY 6, 1950 


Why Wericeslas? 


Sin,—Mr. Nicolson’s Marginal Comment in the Spectator of December 
23rd was full of the season's spirit and provided a welcome contribution 
to the week-end’s reading. In his third paragraph he asks for informa- 
tion, and although I am neither well-informed nor a doryphore, | shal 
venture to correct him. 

[he princeling who sold the title of Duke of Milan to Visconti was 
indeed, a shambling potentate; but he was not a German princeling. 
Wenceslaus IV was King of Bohemia and a grandson of John of 
Luxemburg, whose scutcheon and motto are used by the Princes of Wales 
(John was killed, fighting on the French side, in the battle of Crécy), 
All this has nothing to do with the carol. The King of the carol 
is Saint Wenceslas, a Duke of Bohemia, renowned for good works. 
who died a martyrs death at his brother's hand in 929. Surely this 
patron saint of Bohemia, whose statue adorns one of the main squares 
of Prague, is a more fitting subject for a carol than the “ obscure 
princeling ” who in fact ordered the murder of another Czech saint, 
Saint Sohn of Nepomuk. 

May I add that I am not ready to stand up for “Good King 
Wenceslas” as a carol; a fine old sixteenth-century tune, originally 
used for an Easter carol, has been subjected to grave mutilation. — 
I remain, Sir, yours, &c., Orn 

The Queen's College, Oxford, 


Pick 


A Pension Paradox 


Sirn,—As another of the humorously termed “ self-employed” clergy, | 
have just been in the same circumstances as your correspondent, the Rev. 
R. M. French (though -I confess that the question of cheaper tobacc 
had not occurred to me). But I suggest to Mr. French that our plight 
is not so serious as he thinks. If he refers to National Insurance Leaflet 
V./.28 (or finds a properly informed person at his local Insurance Office), 
he will find that on reaching age 65 and wishing to qualify for pension 
at age 734 he need only pay at the Class 3 rate—4s. 8d. weekly instead of 
6s. 2d. I do not wonder at Mr. French's confusion. [ rang up our 
local Insurance Office to enquire what would be my new contribution 
The lady who answered the telephone confidently assured me it would still 
be 6s. 2d. ; dissatisfied, | asked for higher authority, and a pleasant male 
voice decisively stated that 4s. 8d. was the figure. When my new card 
arrived it asked for 4s. 6d. stamps! As a good Scot I accepted the lowest 
estimate, but with the uneasy feeling that I may yet be asked for a further 
2d. weekly and to pay up arrears as well.—Yours faithfully, 
THOS. ANDERSON. 

Manse, Dumfriesshire. 


St. Margaret's Lochmaben, 


War Crimes and Criminals 


Sir,—A point rather overlooked in Lord Hankey’s book (and by many 
others) is that most of the crimes committed by German officers were 
breaches not only of international law but also of the rules laid down 
in their own military manual and by the German penal code of October 
10th, 1940. Article 7 of the latter reads: “If the penal code is violated 
as the result of the execution of an order in pursuance of duty the 
superior is himself responsible. The subordinate executing the order is, 
however, liable as an accomplice (i) If he exceeds his orders (ii) If he is 
aware that the order of his superior is an act involving a civil or military 
crime or offence.” 

Dr. Goebbels, writing in the Voelkischer Beobachter (vide The Times, 
May 2nd, 1944) said: “ There is no law that exculpates a soldier com- 
mitting a shameful crime on the grounds that he is obeying superior 
At the Leipzig trials of war criminals in 1922 the supreme 
German court, in the case of the submarine commander who sank the 
hospital ship * Llandovery Castle,’ held that the plea of superior orders 
was not valid and found him guilty—Yours faithfully, 

Reform Club, S.W.1. T. H. MINSHALL. 


orders.” 


Frustrated Youth 


Sir.—May I ask the authoress of the touching article printed in the 
Spectator of December 30th to consider the following words taken from 
a memoir of a friend of mine who died in 1918 ? of the 
burden and horror .of the struggle was as great as that of any of his 
brethren. Yet he have been convinced that the war 
had added any new perplexities to faith. Probably this was due to the 
historical temper of his mind. He knew that the world had experienced 
similar catastrophes before ; that the records of humanity were full of 
cruelty, oppression, treachery. greed and innocent suffering. He had long 
ago faced the difficultics which such things present to the believer in 
Father of and he found nothing that was 


“ His sense 


does not seem to 


the God and Jesus Christ: 
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novel in the terrors of this latest strife. I think that he was puzzled to 
understand how men of historical knowledge and imagination should 
have their faith destroyed by being required to face in their own time 
such facts of human sin and anguish as they had always known to be 
part of the story of mankind.” 

Surely the distinction which she draws between Christianity as a 
“ living faith” and as a “ philosophy which our ancestors’ zeal and faith 
has handed down to us” is a false one. The Church of today may 
have its faiths, but it is not concerned merely with “ the vision of pearly 
gates and the mumblings of antique fictions.” By its philosophy of life 
it teaches its members to “ see man in the light of eternity.”"—-Yours 
faithfully, G. H. STEVENSON. 

University College, Oxford 


Shop Stewards 


Sir.—-The contributor of the article Shop Stewards omits to mention that 

the shop stewards are usually paid by the employers, and therefore owe 

some loyalty to them. The shop stewards themselves, too, often seem 

to forget this.—Yours faithfully, J. H. M. STEVENSON 
Gunns, Liphook, Hants. 


Irish Mistletoe 


Sir. —The mistletoe is not so particular about geography as Sir William 
Beach Thomas implies in his evergreen Country Life, in the Spectator 
of December 23rd. There he states that he believes that the shrub 
totally avoids Ireland and Scotland. In the orchard of my old home 
in south County Meath, less than thirty miles from Dublin, there 
flourished some thirty years ago a mistletoe, with an apple tree as host, 
and although the occupants of the house have changed twice since then 
I have no reason to doubt that the thrushtwig still occupies its honoured 
place.—Yours truly, Cyrit Mureuy. 
44 Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin. 


What the Deaf Hear 


Sie. —Janus asks, “ How far can the deaf hear music ?” Having been 
deaf all my life perhaps I can enlighten him a little. “A delicate ear 
for verbal music” might be interpreted as hearing the inflexion and 
seeing the word, though sometimes they do not tally. If normal people 
would realise this, there would be less loneliness for the deaf. Usually, 
if we do not hear a sentence the first time, it means we have missed 
the key word, so if the sentence is repeated differently, we would prob- 
ably get it, and much nervous strain would be saved on both sides. 
It is humiliating to hear the exasperation and not the words, when the 
same sentence is repeated several times 

For the last 25 years I have not been able to hear music, even when 
I knew the tune and words, yet before then I could enjoy good singing 
and playing by others. I rarely hear thunder, and did not hear the 
sirens, yet can often enjoy the birds singing in the garden. 

May I put in a word about the hearing aids? They are not all bliss 
They magnify every sound, so we hear noises we are not used to, and 
find it most tiring. I could not. use mine in a crowded room—it would 
be bedlam, It sounds Irish, but many deaf people are very sensitive 
to noise. —Yours truly, ANNA W. SIMMONS 

14 Stream Park, Felbridge, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Canterbury or York 


Sir. —J. G. Lockhart, in his Life of Cosmo Gordon Lang, records the 
‘remark about clerical moustaches as having been made by King Edward 
VII at Windsor in 1908 (p. 179). “ On the same visit [to Windsor] he 
received a short and simple charge from King Edward—‘to keep the 


parties in the church together and to prevent the clergy wearing 
moustaches.”” Does this convince your reviewer ?—Yours faithfully, 
J. H. S. Wito 


The Master's Lodgings, University College, Oxford 

{Our reviewer writes: I was convinced time 
already printed in the Spectator, and had in the light of them consulted 
Mr. Lockhart. The record in Dr. Inge’s Diary gave no indication which 
King was meant.] 


Col. Josiah Wedgwood 
Sirx,—I am writing a life of Colonel Josiah Wedgwood, M.P. (Lord 
Wedgwood), and should be very grateful if anyone who has letters or 
information likely to be of interest in connection with his life, or varigus 
Any letters sent would be treated 
Yours faithfully, 
C. V. WepGwoop 


some since by letters 


activities, would communicate with me. 
with great care and returned in due course 
Leith Hill Place 


Dorking, Surrey. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


AMONG attributes of the past Christmas, much more important than the 
mistletoe, most of it imported from France, was the return of the coco- 
nut to the market. The tits everywhere were again to be seen playing 
the acrobatic gourmand on half, or, better, three-quarters of a fruit. The 
steady stream of letters on the subject of these birds is being slightly 
swollen from the Continent and America, both North and South. The 
French names are fond and interesting. The great tit is Ja grande char- 
Why in the world should coal be selected as a comparison for 
either sort of tit? The blue tit is spoken of as mésange bleu, and our 
coal tit or marsh tit is the little nun, nonnette. The great tit in France 
appears to be the cleverest. He pulls up the hanging string till he can 
rest the lump of fat at the end on a foundation. If the fat is too heavy 
he flies straight on to it until such time—not a very long one—as the 
weight is sufficiently reduced for him to pull it up. 


bonniére. 


Land Hunger 


The market in English, perhaps also British, farms gives a striking 
illustration of the Kipling motto that “ civilisation is transportation.” 
Land hunger is general, and in consequence farms, especially small farms, 
are selling at an almost fantastic price. The demand is far in excess of 
the supply, since even the ignoramus from the town is competing. Yet 
there is one class of exception. Farms with a bad approach and no 
neighbouring bus are difficult to sell at all even at a low price, gener- 
ally for the reason that no woman will consent to live in such isolation 
This is particularly evident in wilder districts, such as the lakes of both 
Westmorland and Cumberland. Yet even in the rather rougher fell farms 
profits may be high beyond precedent, as some figures known to me give 
proof. Though such sheep as the Herdwicks, almost exclusive favourites 
in some districts, carry the very worst wool, coarse in texture and not 
very abundant, they have seldom, if ever, yielded such good returns, and 
their fleeces make a considerable contribution. Some of the less acces- 
sible farms seem likely to be wholly derelict. Will anything be done by 
central authorities to maintain their contribution to the national wealth ? 


Snared Cows 


In some farming papers, notably the Farmer and Stockbreeder, 
a succession of laments have been published from husbandmen whose 
cows have suffered froth wire snares. Frequently the tongue is caught 
and it may be cut clean through. In such a case the animals have had 
to be slaughtered. The tongue, of course, is a most active member in 
grazing, and even in chewing the cud. One pedigree cow lost its tongue 
thus recently, but was so valuable that her owner set to work to 
teach her to graze and feed without it. To his own surprise he, and she, 
succeeded; and the intelligent animal learnt to prevent a certain dribbling 
while chewing the cud by holding her head aloft. The cruelty of setting 
the wire noose as well as the toothed trap in the open should be 
severely dealt with by the law, which is ineffectively administered. 


Winter Roses 


That most praiseworthy of roses, if kept unpruned, the sweet and thorn 
less Zephyrine Drouhin, has surpassed itself this winter. A singularly 
perfect bud, very sweetly scented, opened on the eve of the New Year 
Within a few yards the Algerian Iris Stylosa supplied a faggot of 
blossoms which, mixed with sprays of the naked flowered jasmine, made a 
bowl that quite cut out the berried decorations. Mermaid, too, was in 
good flower, but it is not a rose to pick. It was quaint to see these last 
accompanied by flowering sprays of prunus and viburnum, slightly, but 
only slightly, accelerated into open blossom by being plucked and put 
in water, Two very different creatures took advantage of the rare 
warmth of Christmastide. Winter moths were so numerous between 
some roadside hedges that the motor headlights suggested a snow 
shower; the flakes were continuous. This above ground; below, the 
worms returned to the surface in such force that lawns and fairways, so- 
called, were little better than a tilth. Rooks and thrushes were, so to 
say, in clover 


In the Garden 

The scientific experiment to test the truth of the “no-digging claim” 
has now been just a year in operation. The intermediate verdict, from 
Chertsey, is negative in form; but may be claimed as a triumph for the 
no-diggers There appear to be “no very striking contrasts between 
the strips that were dug and those that were undug. Nor between those 
treated and untreated with sawdust.” The details, under both heads, are 
interesting, but a year is not long enough for a true test, and the experft- 
Che trials have further illustrated the great increase 
W. Beach THOMAS 


ment is continuing 
of yield from the use of cloches 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Life in Russia 


Military Attaché in Moscow. By Major General Richard Hilton, 
(Hollis and Carter. 
The People of Great Russia. 


(Cresset Press. 1os 6d.) 


ros. 6d.) 
By Geoftrey Gorer and John Rickman, 


“ The English Embassies [in Moscow] had historians whose narra- 
tives may still be read with interest. Those»historians described 
vividly and somewhat bitterly the savage ignorance and the squalid 
poverty of the barbarous country in which they had sojourned. . . . 
Round the person of the sovereign there was a blaze of gold and 
jewel: but even in his most splendid palace were to be found the 
filth and misery of an Irish cabin. . . . Such was the report which 
the English legations made of what they had seen and suffered in 
Russia ; and their evidence was confirmed by the appearance which 
the Russian legations made in England. . . . They came to the court 
balls dropping pearls and vermin.” 

General Hilton’s account of his experience, as British Military 
Attaché in Moscow, is in the tradition of those seventeenth century 
chroniclers of the English Embassies in Russia, about whom 
Macaulay wrote the words just quoted. General Hilton describes 
in some detail what he “had seen and suffered in Russia.” He 
suffered a lot and saw very little ; and so his tale is perhaps move 
bitter than vivid. He was, he tells us, constantly spied upon, denied 
the slightest freedom of movement or social intercourse, exposed to 
the most bizarre and stupid accusations and chicanery ; in a word, 
he was treated like a virtual prisoner, not like a person with diplo- 
matic status This treatment, systematically inflictedyon foreign 
journalists and diplomats in Russia, must produce in its victims a 
sense of claustrophobia and acute frustration. Once out of Moscow 
the victim is happy to give vent to his pent-up emotion; and for 
this the Soviet Government has only itself to blame. 

But how real is the picture of Russia which General Hilton has 
sketched ? He rightly warns his readers against “the impressive 
facade * which the Kremlin's propagandists present to naive visitors 
from the West. He describes the wretched poverty and shabbiness 
of ordinary life in and around Moscow: the drab overcrowded 
houses, the chronic shortages of consumer goods, and the all- 
pervading fear of the political police. This, incidentally, was also 
my own, shocking impression of Moscow when | first saw it years 
ago. But here a warning should be entered. This “ drab facade’ 
is in part as deceptive as is the impressive facade of the Soviet 
propagandists ; and General Hilton, as he himself says, was allowed 
to see nothing behind that facade. Soviet life is far richer in con- 
trasts than a reader of this book may guess. Alongside incredible 
poverty there is industrial and educational advance: alongside 
political fear and depression there is pride in achievement and 
hope for the future. 

Russia still “comes to the court balls dropping pearls and 
vermin”; horrified by the sight of the vermin, General Hilton 
missed quite a few pearls. It is a pity that, although he repeatedly 
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unqualified to engage in 
the discussion of subjects which require specialised Knowledge, he 
has not withstood the temptation to air rather simple views op 
philosophy, education, party organisation, history, literature, art 


describes himself as a “simple soldier ’ 


financial techniques, &c. The only topic about which literally 
nothing can be found in Military Attaché in Moscow is the Russian 
armed forces. 

Two authors, Dr. John Rickman and Mr. Geoffrey Gorer, have 
contributed to The People of Great Russia. Their respective con- 
tributions are of embarrassingly unequal value. Dr. Rickman 
worked in Russia between 1916 and 1918 as a doctor and member 
of a Quaker relief unit. His Ten Sketches of Russian Peasant Life. 
compressed into sixty-odd small pages, are in some respects more 
valuable and illuminating than ten weighty academic volumes. They 
convey an unusually sharp and genuine impression of the mode of 
life of the old muzhik and of the first impact of the Soviet revolu- 
tion on the countryside. Such sociological abstractions as “ back- 
wardness,” “barbarous standards of living,” or “ peasant-like 
fatalism take on flesh and blood under Mr. Rickman’s unpre- 
tentious and yet powerful pen. He viewed Russian village life 
with the eyes of the doctor, the sociologist and the artist. The 
doctor noticed with dismay the unfathomable depths of superstition 
in which his patients were living and perishing. The sociologist 
made the revealing estimate that in the poorest villages consump- 
tion of iron amounted to about five pounds per peasant—per 
generation! Artistically, these Ten Sketches stand comparison with 
the best short stories on muzhiks that can be found in Russian 
literature ; and this is saying a lot. Dr. Rickman has shown some 
of the appalling starting-points from which the Soviet revolution 
in the countryside had to begin its course. He has thereby helped 
us to measure the distance that that revolution has travelled—from 
the five pounds of iron consumed per head per generation to the 
modern machine tractor station servicing the collective tarms 

Mr. Gorer’s essay on the psychology of the Great Russians ought 
probably to be treated as an unintentional joke. Mr. Gorer tries 
to explain the Russian national character—anthropologically and 
psycho-analytically—from the manner in, which the Russian 
peasants swaddle their babies. This swaddling, we are told, de- 
velops in the baby all those passions,.rages and restraints which 
make the grown-up into a typical citizen of an autocratically ruled 
community. Mr. Gorer deduces the salient features of the con- 
temporary Soviet régime from the swaddling practices of the 
Russian muzhiks. The snag is that these practices are common to 
peasants of many nationalities—Poles, Hungarians and even Aus- 
trians—who greatly differ from one another in character and 
temperament. In addition, as Mr. Gorer himself says, women of 
the Russian intelligentsia do not swaddle their babies. How then 
can one disentangle the various elements in the Russian national 
character, those that are supposed to reflect the “ swaddle * men- 
tality of the peasants from those that reflect the mind of the 
intelligentsia ? But it is perhaps superfluous to point to these 
inconsistencies. “ What do you think of the swaddling hypothesis? ” 
may well become a fashionable opening for a not very intelligent 
but quite pleasant drawing-room conversation 

I. DEUTSCHER 


Body and Mind 


The Concept of Mind. By Gilbert Ryle. 
I ibrary ; Senior Series. 12s. 6d.) 


(Hutchinson's University 


THe hypothesis that every human being has a body and a mind 
(or is both body and mind) has presented philosophers with the 
problem of relationship and the intercourse between these two 
supposedly different (though in some accounts not wholly dis- 
similar) things. It is this hypothesis and this problem which, 
perhaps more than anything else, distinguishes modern trom 
ancient philosophy ; for the last four centuries they have domt- 
nated philosophical speculation. Professor Ryle is dissatisfied, not 
with the current solution of the problem, but with the hypothesis 
itself; the errors of the answers are of little account when the 
question is misconceived 

He is not, of course, the first to have this dissatisfaction ; anyone 
brought up on Greek philosophy might be expected to be critical 
of the hypothesis. But what he gives us here is an exceedingly 
acute analysis of his dissatisfaction and an identification of the 
kind of error which he thinks the body-mind hypothesis repre- 
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22 THE SPECTATOR, 
sents. According to his account of it, it is a category-mistake. “ It 
represents the facts of mental life as if they belonged to one 
logical type, when they actually belong to another.” Mind is 
represented as a kind of ghostly body, and to think of it in this 
manner is to make the same mistake as that of a man who thought 
of the “ British Constitution ” as a parallel institution to the Home 
Office or the Church of England. 

Professor Ryle’s view is that, generally speaking, we know with- 
out having to be philosophers how to use and apply the ordinary 
“ mental-conduct” concepts (like, will, emotion, imagination), but 
that we often make grave mistakes when we classify them and put 
them into logical categories. And he writes in order to correct 
some of these mistakes. In general his doctrine is that “ when 
we describe people as exercising qualities of mind, we are not 
referring to occult episodes of which their overt acts and utter- 
ances are effects; we are referring to those overt acts and 
utterances themselves.” Mental activity is not the activity of a 
“mind,” or activity which takes place in the hidden recesses of 
& mind, in distinction from the activity of a body; it is doing and 
Saying things in a particular manner 

Towards the end Professor Ryle remarks that “the general trend 
of this book will undoubtedly, and harmlessly, be stigmatised as 
* behaviourist." Nevertheless he is not concerned with Behaviour- 
ism as a psychological technique. His book is not an attempt to 
give new information about the mind, but to consider the logic 
of mental concepts. It is a contribution to philosophy rather than 
to psychology, though the acceptance of his doctrine would have 
some repercussions on psychological investigation. 

It is impossible to give here any proper impression of the range 
and subtlety of Professor Ryle’s argument, or to examine any of its 
parts. The reader, even if he is not in agreement with the doctrine 
propounded, will recognise before he is half way through that this 
is a piece of philosophical writing in the highest class. Philo- 
sophers will certainly find it an important “ contribution.” Among 
much else, the criticism of the whole “sense datum theory ™ is 
something that has long needed to be said. But the book is more 
than a “contribution™; it has something of the vitality and the 
power of standing on its own feet which belong to the philosophical 
classic. What distinguishes a classic in philosophy is (among 
other things) its fitness to be put into the hands of a beginner : and 
while the beginner might soon find himself here out of his depth, 
it would not be on account of specific ignorance but because of 
lack of practice, a handicap which reading this book would greatly 
reduce. 

Professor Ryle is sparing in his references to other writers ; he is 
concerned with arguments not personalities. And though he half- 
apologises for the polemical tone of the boek, it seems to me 
peculiarly free from excess in this respect’ The chief critical argu- 
ment in his armoury is the reductio ad absurdum, the demonstra- 
tion that if we take a certain view we have committed ourselves 
to an endless and profitless regress. But perhaps the most obvious 
characteristic of his manner of writing is the abounding wealth of 
analogy with which he illustrates his arguments 

This is at once a source of stvength and a danger in a philo- 
sophical writer. While it certainly contributes to understanding, 
the reader is apt to think he understands the argument when all 
he has done is to appreciate the analogy Not until each analogy 
has been examined with care can we be certain that we are not 
| think the elaborate analogy on pp. 289-290 is mis- 
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leading ; the difference between the farmer making a path and the 
philosopher making a theory is that, while the stages of path. 
making are successive contributions to a final result, each stage 
in theory-making is itself a complete theory. I do not quite under. 
stand the confidence with which the expression “the physical 
world” is used throughout the book; and there is perhaps an 
unfortunate abridgement in the description of what is called ideal. 
ism as “the ‘reduction’ of the material world to mental states 
and processes.” MICHAEL OakEsuorr. 


The Cult of Elia 


By Reginald L. Hine. (Dent. 





Charles Lamb and His Hertfordshire. 


18s.) 


EVERYONE knows Lamb’s two essays, Blakesmoor in H—shire 
and Mackery End. Potent examples of the Elian quality, to the 
devout Elian they are sacred texts. Lamb’s early Hertfordshire 
memories, of his grandmother at Blakesware and his great-aunt at 
Mackery End, always exercised a powerful charm upon him, and 
throughout his life he revisited, whenever he could, the places and 
people he had known. It is not surprising, then, that the Green 
Line plains of pleasant Hertfordshire should be a most fruttfu: field 
for questing Elians, likely to yield precious relics and memories. 
E. V. Lucas was one of its first prospectors, but it was left to the 
late Reginald Hine—antiquarian, county historian, “* bookman,” 
passionate devotee of Lamb—to make the most thorough ransacking 
of this holy ground. His enthusiasm for anything remotely con- 
nected with Lamb !ed him to make many finds—unpublished letters, 
a commonplace book of Lamb’s, books from his library, journals 
kept by Hertfordshire characters and records of their families—and 
this material, with his detailed knowledge of local history and 
topography and his familiarity with Elian lore. he lavishly threw 
together to make this book. His own words, “that imaginary 
conversation which will always seem to persist between Lamb and 
his disciples,” well describes the method of the book. richly 
discursive, in shape and manner it runs true to form. 

It is dedicated to fellow-members of the Charles Lamb Society, 
and the preface speaks of “ Lamb’s disciples, for whom this book 
was written.” Thus the reader, whichever camp he is in, will know 
what to expect. If he is a devout Elian (and their numbers do not 
seem to grow less), he will lay aside his John O’ London's and sink 
back in delighted anticipation. He will be charmed by shared 
secrets and esoteric references (“ Coleridge’s association with a 
certain lady—here nameless but well-known to Elians *), taste again 
the old Elian chestnuts—no matter if he knows every word of the 
Haydon dinner by heart—and follow the author on his loving 
labyrinthine meanderings with rapt absorption. For him, at least, 
it is a banquet, prepared by one who perfectly understood the 
cravings of his stomach and palate, liberall’ flavoured with 
harmonious illustrations, and presented, by the publishers, with a 
rare opulence. 

But what of non-Elians and anti-Elians ? For the two should be 
distinguished, though very likely Mr. Hine would not have bothered 
to do so. The anti-Elian is soon dismissed. Even if he has not 
already noticed the numerous C. E. Brock illustrations—refinement 
of horror for him—he need penetrate no further than page xv of the 
prelims., where he will find the dread words * gentle reader,” before 
dropving the book with a shudder. As for the non-Elian, his feelings 
are mixed. He may have a distaste for all literary cults, believing 
that they obscure a writer’s true quality with a mass of irrelevancies. 
His admiration for Lamb the critic and Lamb the man—the Lamb 
of the letters, the friend who refused to desert Hazlitt, the resigned 
lover of Fanny Kelly—is tempered by the conviction that the 
influence of Elia has been generally disastrous. “No one has 
succeeded in writing like Lainb,” says Mr. Hine. It hasn't, alas! 
been for want of trying. 

All this he may hold by virtue of certain critical standards which 
he does not care to abandon too easily. Yet such standards, after 
all, have little to do with a book of this nature. Even for such 
carvers there are good things to be found in it: Lamb, at breakfast. 
after a night in a Hertfordshire feather-bed, sighing, “It’s like 
heaven in that goose’s belly”: the old countryman’s uncertain 
recollection of the “antique image” that stood in the Blakeswarc 
garden—“ It were a statue of the Virgin Mary and his dog ”—the 
first squire Plumer’s “Expense Book™ (Mr. Hine’s most notable 
discovery and full of fascinating detail): and some passages of 
Mary Lamb’s exquisite, tranced prose, that should set every reader 
searching for a copy of Mrs. Leicester's School. 

RALPH ABERCROMBIE. 
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Schiller for the English 


Schiller. By William Witte. 
well, 128, 6d.) 
Schiller. By H. B. Garland. 


THe Victorians’ enthusiasm for Schiller seems to have had the 
effect of thoroughly damping ours, to judge from the sudden dearth 
of books about him since the turn of the century. For almost fifty 
years there has been nothing at all of a general nature, and little 
enough in the field of specialised scholarship. And now, ten years 
before the bicentenary of his birth, when we have been busy coping 
with Goethe, two studies have appeared within a couple of weeks, 
both general enough to bear simply his name as a title. 

This is not to suggest that Schiller’s appearance at the Goethe 
celebrations was an untimely intrusion. Far from it. There could 
hardly be a more appropriate guest of honour, if only for the 
reason that Schiller, with uncanny insight, penetrated the workings 
of Goethe's mind while it was still working, and characterised its 
peculiar mode of operation with such clarity and precision that 
his letter of August 23rd, 1794, has justly formed the basis of all 
subsequent Goethe criticism. But there is more reason than 
this. That same letter inaugurated one of the most important 
literary friendships on record. Almost daily, over a period of ten 
years, the two greatest German writers of the time—a critical time 
from every point of view—exchanged detailed letters about the 
composition of their poetical works. They thereby bequeathed 
to posterity a mass of valuable evidence about the creative pro- 
cess as revealed through specific technicalities ; but, more valuable 
still, these technicalities were informed by the most highly 
developed and clearly articulated aesthetic principles and related 
at every turn to the whole problem of form in modern poetry. 

In this, the complete interlocking of aesthetic theory and artistic 
practice, their correspondence is a unique document, and if there 
is one thing I miss more than another in these new books on 
Schiller it is an adequate treatment of it, not in space, but in 
manner. In neither does it come alive. This is not a question 
of vivid writing, as it might well be if the friendship were important 
chiefly for its human interest, to use a currrent phrase—though 
why we should thus attenuate the word human I can never under- 
stand. It is a question of perspective. If it is to appear as more 
than an episode in the “history of German literature,” it must 
be considered either in the light of modern developments in 
aesthetics, or from the psychological angle as an outstanding 
example of how two diametrically opposed types of mind can be 
drawn into fruitful co-operation by a common aim—or even under 
the sign of the dialectical interpretation of history, as in a recent 
and illuminating book of essays on Goethe and his age by the 
Hungarian Marxist, Georg Lukacs. I personally disagree with 
Lukacs’ premises and hence inevitably with some of his conclu- 
sions, but at least his account can leave no one in any doubt about 
the urgency of the problems with which Goethe and Schiller were 
grappling and the vital interest which their analysis of them still 
holds for us today 

Apart from being too general in nature to offer anything new 
to the scholar, the books under review have little in common. 
They are differently orientated. Professor Garland’s is addressed 
primarily to teachers and students of German literature. He takes 
his stand uncompromisingly on Schiller the dramatist: “ The 
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originality of his aesthetic thought is a minor aspect of his genius 
Before all else he is one of the great playwrights of the European 
tradition.” His book, straightforwardly informative and Written 
out of sincere admiration for Schiller’s integrity of char icter, will 
fulfil a useful function by giving English students, too long forced 
to rely on foreign criticism in this field, something to counteract 
both snooty attempts to reduce him to a mere rhetorical idealist 
and chauvinistic attempts to distort him into a national hero. By: 
the publishers, according to the dust-cover, imagine it will algo 
appeal to those whose interest in German literature js Jess 
specialised. I wonder. 

Schiller’s plays are not for export—any more than those of 
Corneille—and Professor Garland admits as much when he 
observes that they have been neglected outside Germany “ because 
rhetoric translated so easily turns to bombast.” To persuade the 
foreigner of their very real power to move and convince when 
declaimed in the original is, then, essentially a linguistic problem, 
and tantalising vistas are opened up in the introduction of this 
book by the perspicacious remark that, once Schiller had adopted 
verse, his dramatic dialogue became, paradoxically, much more 
natural than it had ever been in his plays in prose. But this 
promise of illumination is not fulfilled, because in such matters 
no amount of asseveration, only concrete examples, can convince 
And these are not forthcoming. It is the same with the contention 
that Schiller’s imagination is Shakespearean It may or may not be 
right. but it does not persuade me because we are never shown 
how. 

Dr. Witte’s book has the more interesting aim. It is an attempt 
to put Schiller across to the English. This is quite evident, despite 
the fact that quotations are given in German in the text and the 
English translation relegated to footnotes. The frame of reference 
is wider, a strictly chronological course has been abandoned in 
favour of different aspects of Schiller, the emphasis is centrally 
placed on the philosopher-poet—which is where it should be, for 
Schiller’s unique contribution to literature is drama imbued with 
a philosophical temper, just as his unique contribution to aesthetics 
is theory informed by the first-hand knowledge of the practising 
poet. Dr. Witte has tackled his difficult job in the right spirit. 
He knows very well that Schiller’s blend of deductive reasoning 
and high moral enthusiasm is out of tune with our English 
empiricism and our preference for under- rather than over-state- 
ment. He has, therefore, taken good care to fill out and correct 
the stock German picture of an unworldly idealist by giving us 
sidelights on Schiller’s detailed knowledge of the publishing business, 
his lively interest in Weimar society gossip, his power to hit off, 
in discerning and often humorous flashes, the idiosyncrasies of 
human nature—not excluding his own. 

Yet I am not sure that his book will succeed in its aim. If 
the layman's interest in Schiller is to be aroused and held, he 
needs a_ selective introduction which delves deep into those 
few aspects of his achievement which are of universal and 
enduring interest. In a short study planned on such comprehensive 
lines there is no room for very detailed treatment of anything. 
Suppose, for example, that an English reader, stimulated by the 
brief eulogy of Schiller’s Letters on the Aesthetic Education of 
Man in Herbert Read’s Education through Art, wants to know 
more about this work and turns up the latest books. What does 
he find? In Professor Garland’s a helpless attempt to render its 
extremely close and subtle argument in two brief pages, repro- 
ducing Schiller’s own unfamiliar terms and concepts and making 
it seem infinitely remote, tiresome and rather vapid. e is no 
better off than if he had turned to that awful translation in Bohn’s 
Standard Library, unreadable, inaccurate—and incomplete, since 
it omits Schiller’s lengthy footnotes, into which he packed impor- 
tant thoughts and his most striking illustrations. In Dr. Witte’s 
he will find a far more suggestive account of Schiller’s ideas 
Even so they may well strike him as uplifting but rather nebulous 

Schiller’s terms and concepts certainly do need interpretation 
if their significance is to be brought home to us. But interpreta- 
tion which blunts their precision, or diffuses ‘the ruthless logic ol 
his argument, runs the risk of blurring him into a_ sentimental 
idealist. Few will be persuaded by this generalised description ot 
the urgent relevance of these Aesthetic Letters. They will get little 
idea of Schiller’s acute diagnosis of the sickness of modern man, 
his incisive exposure of the dilemma of the individual 
increasingly functional society, or his unanswerable demonst 
of the function of the aesthetic mode in human behaviour and it 
power to reintegrate into whole personalities the dissociated huma 
fragments of our Western civilisation I am one of those 
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who share Ernst Cassirer’s, view that even in his finest 
plays the philosopher in Schiller tends to get in the way of 
the poet, whereas in the Aesthetic Letters the two are perfectly 
harmonised But whether we agree with this or not, these 
letters do at least offer the foreigner a possible gateway to his 
mind, since prose, however difficult, is never so recalcitrant to 
translation as verse. What we need is a new up-to-date rendering 
and a commentary no less critical, though in different terms, than 
the searching analysis already accorded to them by C. G. Jung. 
For, however great Schiller may be as a dramatist inside Germany, 
it is by this work that he will live as a figure of international 
significance. EvizanetH M. WILKINSON 


Il Duce 


Benito Mussolini: Memoirs 1942-43. Edited by Raymond Klibansky 


(W eidenteld and Nic olson, 18s.) 


PROFESSOR KLIBANSKY has brought together a valuable collection 
of material covering more ground than the title suggests. The so- 
called Memoirs consist of twenty-one articles written by Mussolini 
at various dates after his downfall, which range indiscriminately not 
only over the Second World War, but back through the first to 
the Risorgimento. To these have been added useful footnotes, 
introduction, appendices, bibliography, Who's Who and index ; and, 
finally, there are three first-hand accounts of episodes in Mussolini's 
last years by people whom chance threw momentarily into his life 
Mussolini was an able journalist, and the others make no attempt 
to adorn their plain tales. The composite result is an undesignedly 
revealing picture of the man himself and his astonishing circle. By 
the same token, and by no fault of the editor, Mussolini's arrogant 
ignorance of his country and people severely limit the book's value 
as a contribution to Italian history 
Mussolini in his day might well have been called the wisest fool 
in Christendom. In international politics his intuitive apprehension 
of the long view was keen, both into the past and into the future ; 
but the detailed structure of events before his own eyes escaped 
him. He examined the Italian Risorgimento and First World Wat 
with ruthless clarity, if without pedantic accuracy; he predicted 
with confidence in 1943 the consequences of the Second World War, 
especially the extinction of the Italian monarchy and the later 
revival of Fascism. But of what was crucial in the day-to-day 
detail of total war he had no inkling The monumental folly of 
the attack on Greece in 1940 becomes almost unbelievable in his 
own account. Perhaps more astonishing still, he knew nothing 
of the collapse of Italian morale or the corruption of his administra- 
tion until he was told by junior N.C.O.s and peasants casually met 
during his captivity e 
The wildest extravagance of political cartoonists never approached 
the caricature which Mussolini's own pen gives of himself and his 
No other satirist could have made these absurdities con- 
g: Mussolini on his escape in a motor smash (“ My shock- 
proof skull had brilliantly neutralised the blow”); Mussolini 
purring at Grandi’s eulogy of the passo Romano (* that rhythmic, 
powerful, united hammer of bronze"); Mussolini consoling him- 
self in prison with Hitler's present of “a splendid complete edition 
of Nietzsche's works in twenty-four volumes with a signed dedica- 
tion; Mussolini and the Grand Council debating for ten hours, 
the night before Fascism collapsed, on the respective merits of 
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three constitutional motions between which, for sheer froth and 
twaddle, there was not a penny to choose; Mussolini musing 
whether his downfall was more to be compared with the fate of 
Mazzini, Napoleon or Christ; Mussolini repudiating Italy as un. 
worthy of his genius-—all except Rome, whose masonry had the 
decency to blench at his fall. It is cruel and pathetic farce ; from 
no one else would we be so uncharitable as to accept it. Professor 
Klibansky did well to let Mussolini blow his own bubble. To 
prick it would have been superfluous. C. M. Woopnouse. 


A Critic and Three Cultures 


Inclinations : Studies in Three Literatures. By Edward Sackville. 


West. (Secker and Warburg. — 12s. 6d.) 


From a book of criticism we can often learn nearly as much about 
the critic as about his particular themes. Each man draws his 
deductions in accordance with a certain bias of mind. Even his 
choice of subjects is sometimes an index in its own way. Edward 
Sack ville-West’s mind is far too catholic in sympathy for this to be 
true in his case. The mixed bag on the present occasion consists of 
thirteen novelists, four poets, a diarist and a painter. Racially 
England claims the majority of these, but France has seven and 
Germany three. Before even beginning to guess at the writer's tastes 
one is astonished at their range. He writes well on Stefan George ; 
but he writes with even greater penetration upon Dickens. He 
might seem to prefer the introverts, and when he gets drawn by 
Mr. Day Lewis's Clark Lectures into a discussion of image and 
symbol in poetry, his customary inetsiveness almost yields to the 
general, and generally acceptable, cloudiness of language and con- 
cept on these occasions: but even here he has pinned down point 
after point, lucidly and ably, before he makes the final admission, 
* Ultimately, no doubt, the essence of poetry is indefinable.” 

In his treatment of Delacroix’s Journal, of Zola, of Barbellion, 
of Alfred de Vigny’s Servitude et Grandeur de la Vie Militaire, or 
of Mauriac, he shows a professional's delight in the integrity of 
objective statement, a delight increased several-fold when not 
only the thing itself is revealed, but also the insight of the mind, 
contemplating the thing. If we asked him he would probably say 
that romanticism requires an analysis classical in its restraint and 
directness ; whereas classicism, because of its very virtues, can 
survive a touch of romantic or even inarticulate fervour in its 
interpreters, 

Throughout this book we are made to feel that a critic’s best 
equipment is insight, sensibility and finally the ability to reveal his 
more subtle gradation of feeling in face of a masterpiece. Erudition 
will help him, and the cross references here are many, and always 
illuminating, just as the quotations are superb and the brief prose 
translations of German verse infinitely preferable to those in verse 
quoted from Valhope and Morwitz. Sometimes a touch of 
fastidiousness, a touch almost of hauteur—in the preface for 
example—may irritate a reader, but he is far more likely to feel a 
continually growing respect for a scholarship that is so mellow, and 
that reveals itself without any ostentation, rooted still in the classical 
standard of the past, and yet so sympathetic to the modern mind. 

Though he reveals his response to literature as few men are able 
to reveal it, Mr. Sackville-West is extremely guarded in letting us 
know what he thinks about either philosophy or religion. On the 
very last page of the book he surprises us by saying, “ The belief in 
an absolute standard of beauty is ultimately as insusceptible of proof 
as the kindred belief in the divinity of Christ. Both conceptions are 
rooted in a moral attitude from which we secede at peril of our 
humanity.” Till then he has seemed almost too concerned to pass 
only literary judgements. 

But those judgements will be a delight to all who love literature 
and who take it seriously. If one were to read this book merely for 
its recurrent flashes of shrewdness, one would be richly rewarded 
by them alone. “ The Christian-Greek synthesis is one which has 
never been even approximately realised ; its realisation would mean 
the millennium.” “ The greatest artists are always less than their 
best works, just as we are less than our most selfless acts.” These 
are incidentals, just as his superb description of the various details 
of the genteel boarding-house-—“ creaking wardrobe and looking- 
glass which tips forward "—is only incidental to his consideration 
of Barbellion as writer and man. Dickens and Henry James are 
treated at length. Conrad, Delacroix and Fromentin are clarified 
for us in a few pages, and Hemingway is given a coup de grace by 
being brought into mere adjacency with Domenique. But i 
Hemingway seems meretricious to Mr. Sackville-West, what, we 
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There are few things more galling than to save money, carefully 
invest your savings, and then day by day watch them depreciate. 
That has been the common lot leecly but not the experience of 
those men and women who, making dead sure of both Capital 
and Interest, have invested their savings—large or small—in the 
Plant Building Society. 


The money so invested is not subject to fluctuation—it neither 
rises nor falls. The pound or the thousand pounds you invest 
remains a pound or a thousand pounds. And while it remains 
with the Society, it earns good interest for you—2}% net, the 
Society paying the Income Tax. 

At short notice you can withdraw all or part of your money, but 
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some passers-by as funny. But 
when he was helped to an ambulance with an injured back and head, 
Mr. Nash could hardly be blamed if he did not 
share the joke. He was unable to work for 
many months, while expenses mounted. Yet 
| he was able to convalesce with an easy mind, 
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may ask, has made him succumb to Malraux? He even quotes 
with approval the latter’s observation: “In a recoil of fear the 
chest is behind the legs, not in front of them,” remarking that it 
is typical of a writer “who is seldom content to allege spiritual 
processes without proving their existence from physical behaviour.” 
Surely, the only suitable comment on this piece of observation is 
“You don't say Much of what is quoted in this twenty-four 
page essay is on the same level of pretentious humbug, mingled 
with a savage despair. It looks like a typical example of the intel- 
lectual cashing-in on a decadence which he and his forerunners 
have helped to create by darkening the mental horizons of millions. 
A. E. said, “ We become what we contemplate.” Malraux would 
appear to be one more merchant in horror, and it seems a pity to 
find Mr. Sackville-West booming his stock MONK GIBBON. 


Fiction 


Birthmark, By Claude Houghton. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 
The Diplomat. By James Aldridge. (Bodley Head. 125s. 6d.) 
The White South. By Hammond Innes. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 


Time’s Harvest. By Dorothy Charques. (Hamish Hamilton. — 1s.) 


Tue novels of Mr. Claude Houghton have all shown him to be 
imaginatively aware of a deep level of experience, a reality under- 
lying or overshadowing the everyday world. To him our material 
drama, our actions and reactions, are like a film thrown on a screen, 
a manifestation in limited circumstances of something the truth 
of which is not limited by those circumstances. This depth of 
perception has been his strength and his danger. Our main con- 
cern witk a novelist’s beliefs is whether they inspire a good novel. 
The novel, that much-abused form, that portmanteau into which 
so much reportage and propaganda and criticism and philosophy 
and egotism have been bundled till it gapes and bulges, has, after 
all, its own rights, its own requirements. Its business is to tell a 
convincing story. Thus, if he is to succeed, the novelist is bound 
to justify, in the terms of his story, the assumptions from which 
it starts. ; 

The danger, for a mystic, is that he may be impatient of the 
normal mechanics of story-telling, and fail in plausibility This 
danger Birthmark does not wholly escape. A young man, Bruce, 
after being demobilised, is told that his father, Marston. shot first 
his mother, then himself, when Bruce was still a small child. The 
teller is a contemporary of the dead parents, by name Cardew; 
and some of the dialogue between him and Bruce is, considered as 
mechanics, unconvincing. Bruce goes to the village where the deaths 
took place, and the story tells how, slowly, he came to understand 
what had really happened. This story Mr. Houghton unfolds with 
varying degrees of skill, achieving white heat when it reaches a 
certain psychic level, but sometimes, to my eyes, no more than 
a smoky glow. 

It is true that, once we perceive the pattern underlying a series 
of experiences, almost everything that happens falls into place 
within it. Yet that Bruce on his journey to Mitford should meet 
a stranger in the train who starts to talk about the Marston case, 
then secure a room through the intervention of another stranger 
who turns out to have known Marston well (“ This seemed so 
incredible that Bruce stared . . .”), and find in the inn a girl who 
is also deeply interested in the Marston .case, is to put a strain 
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on the reader's will to believe. Even so, I will take anything from 
Mr. Houghton for the sake of the many passages whose truth jg 
like a shock to the solar plexus, the many sentences to which 
one cries “ Amen.” A character in Birthmark says thatthe Marstons 
“ quickened vision in others. Is there any other real task?” ff 
is certainly Mr. Houghton’s. 

Mr. Aldridge in The Diplomat has assembled more material 
than he has been able to digest. Very properly attempting to 
broaden his range, he has scored some successes on the long 
ambitious journey here set down. But the book reads as if he 
had determined, out of a topical problem, a mass of persona! 
experience, and an assortment of characters, to make a novel. Wil! 
has usurped the place of imagination; and the result is a stage 
in Mr. Aldridge’s growth as a novelist, rather than a novel in its 
own right. Immensely documented, it fails in conviction where 
Birthmark is strongest. 

The White South tells, vividly and with rising excitement, the 

story of a disaster to a modern whaling expedition in the Antarctic 
and the marooning of over four hundred men. Fear and monotony, 
the conditions of such a vigil, are not easy material for narrative, 
but the presence (quite plausible) of two women, and the cross. 
currents of murder and jealousy, enable Mr. Innes to tighten 
suspense to the pitch of nightmare His background detail is 
excellent. Not for a long time have our senses (smell in particular 
been so convincingly assaulted. If, on reflection, we feel that he 
has not gone very deeply into his characters, we realise that, with 
so much to pack in, he could not do everything. The White South 
is that rarity, an exciting story with real characters: and its occa- 
sional immaturities of phrase— Her death seemed so unnecessary 
Why is it always the nicest people that go? "—plus an element 
of wish-fulfilment in the portrait of the modest and all-conquering 
narrator, will not make it any less popular. 
Charques’s trilogy of novels called afte 
the first of them, Time's Harvest. As novels, these are the most 
satisfactory of the batch. They keep a better balance between 
character, action and background; no part of them succeeds at 
the expense of the other parts. Covering close on a hundred years 
of English history, from the Chartist riots to the end of the wa 
of 1914-1918, they avoid all the usual faults of the historical novel, 
assimilating all their episodes and following the fortunes of living 
characters instead of appropriately costumed dummies. The story 
of Jane and Jos, in the first of the three, takes one to the heart 
of their problems and is actual all the way. The background is 
perfectly realised, and there are splendid scenes—-for example, 
everything to do with the trial and execution of William Bidewell, 
and the letter telling that Robert Furness is missing —and there is 
a delightful warmth of humour that gleams from time to time, 
helping to add the final quality of charm, which in work of such 
scope is perhaps the rarest of all L. A. G. STRONG. 


There remains Mrs 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Piccadilly Pageant. By Simon Dewes. (Rich & Cowan. 16s.) 


IN spite of a quite shocking collection of misprints, mostly mis- 
spellings of familiar proper names, and other signs of carelessness, 
this resurrection of the past of westward-spreading London—west- 
ward from the village of Charing, between Westminster and the 
City—is of quite unusual interest. The artifice of a series of 
conversations in a club smoking-room and elsewhere between an 
elderly colonel and a younger habitué, who turns out to be a ghost 
and as ageless as Tithonus, is thin enough, but it makes the 
memories of the London of Addison and Poodle Byng and 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, of all the great houses—Burling- 
ton and Berkeley and Devonshire and Hertford—of the farm on 
Hay Hill and the ale-house at Hyde Park Corner, of the White 
Horse Cellar and Shepherd Market and Snow’s Bank, far more 
interesting and lively than they could have been in a straightforward 
narrative. Mr. Dewes has soaked himself in the lore of Piccadilly 
and its neighbourhood. There is hardly a street off or near it— 
Stratton, Clarges, Jermyn, Bond, Dover, Albemarle—whose name 
and origin he cannot explain, with just the right amount of illus- 
More controversial is his derivation of the name 
Piccadilly itself from pickadils, stiff ruffs made by Mr. Higgins 
somewhere near where the Regent Palace Hotel now stands. A 
good many other explanations of the name have been offered, and 
this perhaps is no worse than the rest. To persons with a bent for 
bygone London and its history this book will immense 
enjoyment. 
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ACROSS 15. Sung by Moussorgsky. (4.) 
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9% A bad dance? (8.) not fed” (Milton). (5. 
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0. Ti-met by moonlight. (7.) 
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A bad fellow who might 29. (5.) 
25. It takes reams to make it. (5.) 
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2. Capital M and high. (4.) 
3% Damozel’s stars. (5. 

. “Came the dawn.” (6.) 
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by F. Gordon Roe 


Those who wish to furnish their 
homes with the simpler forms of 
antiques will like this most read- 
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carefully chosen illustrations. At 
the same time, it contains much 
of interest to the advanced stu- 
dent of old English furniture. 

English Cottage Furniture deals 
with furniture of the farmstead 
and less ambitious country dwel- 
ling. The author (with nearly 
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women become beautiful and men serene. 

| draw dancing caricatures upon the walls. 
| time, as Alfred the Great knew well, and hungry Eskimos like to 
At Christmas they blossom as the fairest flowers that 
ever grew on trees ; and day in and day out they shine on count- 
less altars, symbol of the one hope left in a darkling world. 


Their living shadows 
They can measure 


The domestic candle is superior to more powerful means of 
illumination, especially because it is less subject to external 
In the same way a man’s own voluntary 
Savings are more valuable to him than any amount of State aid : 
which is supplied, controlled and at times terminated by official 
bodies over which the individual’s power is merely nominal. 
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The Yellow Book. A Selection Compiled by Norman Denny. 
Head. 18.) 


It is hard to imagine now that the innocuous canary-coloured 
quarterly from which Mr. Denny has made his selection could 
have caused such a furore in 1894. Provoked by Aubrey Beards- 
ley’s drawings, the Westminster Gazette actually asked for “an 
Act of Parliament to make this kind of thing illegal,” describing 
the magazine as a mixture of “English rowdyism and French 
lubricity.” With the genteel ghost of Henry James glooming up 
at us from its pages, we can only smile ; for the Yellow Book today 
wears an urbane, keepsake air. Mr. Denny's principle of inclusion 
has been to select those contributions possessing the charm of 
period taste as well as intrinsic literary merit. According well 
with such a criterion, we find Max Beerbohm’s Defence of 
Cosmetics ; tales by Henry Harland, Ernest Dowson, Baron Corvo 
and George Gissing ; and poems by Davidson, Symons and Yeats 
Work which is both worth-while and strange to the average modern 
reader is that by Hubert Crackenthorpe and Ella d’Arcy, though 
the former might well have been represented by one of his realistic 
sketches rather than by a dated piece of merely competent polemic 
Somewhat regrettable is the omission of Lionel Johnson's Tobacco 
Clouds—a rare and precise prose reverie—whilst Victoria Cross’s 
Theodora might well have replaced the insipid audacities of Muriel 
Dowie or Stanley Makower. There are thirty-six plates of repro- 
ductions of the work of Rothenstein, Beardsley, Sickert, Steer and 
others. 





Personalia. By Rom Landau. (Faber. 215.) 


“ PERSONALIA”” is a series of sketches of people whom the author 
has met and who have influenced him. He begins with a few pages 
on his childhood, and later there are brief statements about what 
brought him to Germany or Tunisia or into the company of London 
hostesses. Except for a few lapses of style it all reads very pleasantly. 
In a final chapter called “ Postscript—Strictly Personal,” Mr 
Landau answers imaginary criticisms proceeding from a Sympathetic 
Reader. Among others there are several photographs of himself, 
two of them in Arab dress, and six of bronze figures which he made 
during the period when he worked as a sculptor. 


£4,159 


FOR YOU AT AGE 55 


It you are not over 45, this is the plan (for women the benefits are slightly 
different), You make agreed regular monthly, quarterly, or yearly payments 
to the Sun Life of Canada. At 55 you will receive £4,159 plus accumulated 
dividends—or £240 a year for life and accumulated dividends. If you are 
over 45, the benefits are available at a later age 


£3,000 FOR YOUR FAMILY.—Should you not live to age 55, your family 
would receive £3,000, even if you had made only one payment under the 
plan 

INCOME TAX SAVED.—Income tax payers are entitled to the appropriate 
allowance of tax applicable to premiums paid under this plan. 

By filling up and sending the enquiry form (postage 1d. if unsealed 
you can obtain details suited to your personal requirements. The 
plan can be modified to fit savings large or small and the propor- 
tionate cash or pension can in most cases commence at 50, 55, 60 
or 65. It also applies to sons and daughters who would greatly 
benefit by starting now 











To M. MACAULAY 
(General Manager for British Isles 

SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
13, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 

1 should like to know more about your Plan as advertised, without 

incurring any obligation. 

NAME 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss 

ADDRESS 


Occupation 


Exact date of birth 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS . 


APPROPRIATELY enough, the New Year has opened without any 
exuberance in the stock markets. This is election year, and although 
it is arguable that the basic facts of the economic situation will 
over-ride politics as long-term investment influences, few investors 
are going to open up commitments in industrial Ordinary shares 
before the result of the show-down is known. As I see it, a 
Conservative victory would mean a fairer deal for the equity share- 
holder and would undoubtedly go some way towards re-creating 
business confidence. A Socialist victory would send a shudder 
through all markets, but subsequently resignation and the need to 
earn income would gradually induce a flow of money into invest- 
ments, and prices would stage some sort of recovery. Obviously 
the watchword must still be caution—a proportion of cash, short. 
dated gilt-edged stocks, only those industrials offering reasonable 
yields and a few holdings in “special situation” stocks with a 
prospect of capital appreciation. 


The Banking Year 


Nobody expects any change in the 1949 dividends to be 
announced by the joint stock banks, nor does it seem likely that 
last year witnessed any substantial falling off in the banks’ net 
profits. What the published figures will show will not necessarily 
be closely related to any change in what may be termed the ordi- 
nary trading results of the year, since bank profits are struck after 
making many provisions of unspecified amounts to cover con- 
tingencies, bad and doubtful debts, depreciation of investments, &c. 
So far as gross earnings are concerned, the indications are that 
1949 was again a reasonably satisfactory year. Although the 
average volume of deposit resources at the banks’ disposal was 
only slightly larger than in 1948, there was a material expansion in 
advances, which form the most remunerative outlet for banking 
funds. Even if one sets against that influence the further rise in 
expenses and the reduction in Stock Exchange commissions, it seems 
a reasonable assumption that what may be termed net trading 
results were well maintained. 

[hat assumption derives some support from the figures already 
announced by Martins Bank, which show a small increase in net 
profit to a new record level, enabling the 15 per cent. dividend to 
be maintained, with a handsome margin in hand. One point which 
is bound to engage the attention of the bank boards in presenting 
their 1949 accounts is the depreciation which took place last year 
in gilt-edged stocks. The average fall over the whole range of 
Government securities was about 7 per cent., but fortunately the 
banks, with their preponderantly large holdings in short-dated 
securities, must have suffered a depreciation on a much more modest 
scale 


A Cheap Oil Share 


Early last December I outlined the position of Steaua Romana 
(British) £1 Ordinary shares when they were quoted around 6s. 14d. 
in the market. That price included the 5s. 6d. capital repayment 
which had already received Court sanction. In the market the 
Ss. 6d. has now been deducted from the price and the shares are 
available around Is., which is equivalent to 6s. 6d. in the old form. 
At the present price, on which a smaller broker’s commission is 
payable and which involves a smaller outlay on transfer duty, the 
shares still look under-valued in the light of the position disclosed 
in the latest balance-sheet. This shows that at June 30th, 1949, 
the company has marketable securities, chiefly in British Govern- 
ment stocks, worth £170,527, and other liquid assets amounting to 
a further £13,000, remaining after the capital repayment. This 
sum of £183,000 is equivalent to approximately Is. 9d. a share, 
against which the present price in the market is only Is. A buyer 
is therefore acquiring a stake in the company for less than the 
liquid assets, so that even if nothing is forthcoming for the oil 
properties which have been seized by the Rumanian Government, 
he is incurring no risk of loss. In co-operation with other British 
companies having similar interests, and in consultation with the 
British Government, the Steaua company is pursuing its claims 
against the Rumanian Government under the Peace Treaty. While 
it would be over-optimistic to suggest that any early settlement will 
be reached or that anything substantial in the way of financial 
compensation will be obtained, the shares look a cheap option om 
the possibilities. 
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A Valuable Offer to | 
New Writers 








Write 


A Short Article 


on 
“My Most Interesting 
Experience” 


Readers of the “ Spectator” 
are invited by the Regent Institute 
to accept a valuable offer which 
must appeal to everyone who has 
literary ambitions. 

Even if you have never before 
attempted to write an article, this 
invitation gives you the chance to 
determine whether you have any 
facility with your pen. 








Briefly, you are asked to write 
an article describing the most 
interesting experience of your 
life. 

Nearly everyone has at some 
time had an _ experience or 
witnessed a spectacle or an 
incident that has left a strong 
and lasting impression on the 
mind. It may have been unusual, 
thrilling or humorous, or even 
definitely queer. 

You will probably enjoy putting 
your experience on paper. Make 
a short article of.it—say, 300-500 
words. Jt need not be type- 
written. 

Aim to interest—not merely to 
impress. Describe your experi- 
ence simply but vividly, avoiding 
pretentious words. 

Be natural. Imagine that you 
are writing to a friend and want 
to give him a graphic account 
of what you saw or experienced. 


HERE IS THE OFFER 


1, Every reader who submits an article 
on the above subject to the Regent 
Institute will be presented with a copy 

of “* More Profit from Writing,” 

a practical and stimulating book 
packed with concise hints on how to 
get into print. The volume contains 
110 pages and is cloth bound. It 
makes a valuable addition to the 
bookshelf of anyone inferested in 
writing as a lucrative hobby. 


te 


If you submit an article you will also 
receive a free expert criticism and 
a copy of the Institute’s prospectus, 
which describes the wide field of 
opportunity for the new writer and 
gives details of the courses in article 
and short-story writing conducted by 
that well - known correspondence 
school 


Your article will be returned with 


the free criticism. You do not 
commit yourself to any obligation 
and, of course, you retain the copy 


right of your article 


IMPORTANT.—AIl entries 


must be headed “ Special Book 
Offer”? and be addressed to The 
Regent Institute (Dept. 85 V), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8. Be 


sure to write your name and address 


plainly on the front page of the 
article. 
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